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You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Every  retail  grocer  should 
:  have  this  hook 


and  it  is  FREE 
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On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 


Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


ESTALISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^S^^ALTIMOR^ 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  OF  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
SuccessFul  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SER  VICE 


i 
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PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


from  39  modern 
factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 


I  fEFFICiENT  CLOSING  MACHINES 


in 


types,  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 


^  HIGH  QUALITY  CANS  The  plain  and 

enamel  lined  Continental  Cans'  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research. 


"IT’S  BETTER 
PACKED  IN  TIN” 


OFFERS  EVERY  FACILITY  FOR 

~  v"  __  >  -  -  -  ..  . 

GREATER  SERVICE  IN  19331 
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EDITORIALS 

Chicago,  once  more — Well,  it  did  not  take 
long  to  come  to  a  definite  decision  once  the 
spirit  was  aroused,  and  now  the  unanswered 
question  has  been  decisively  answered,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  Convention  goes  back  to  Chicago,  beginning  the 
week  of  January  15th,  1934.  Below  we  give  you  the 
official  announcement  of  the  event,  but  before  doing 
so  let  us  add  that  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association  believes  that  there  will  be  a  record  at¬ 
tendance,  due  to  the  Codes  and  all  that  go  therewith, 
and  because  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  another  big 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Their  Board  of  Directors  voted 
to  make  such  an  exhibit  but  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  individual  vote  of  the  entire  membership,  and  all 
signs  point  to  their  favorable  action.  Already  the 
National  Food  Brokers  are  out  with  hotel  registration 
blanks  for  their  membership,  the  Hotel  Stevens  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  same  rates  as  applied  for  the  last  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  railroads  rates  promising  to  be  even 
more  attractive  than  for  many  years.  All  of  which 
shows  quick  action  as  becomes  a  live  and  up  and-going 
industry. 

And  now  the  official  announcement,  via  N.  C.  A. 
Information  Letter,  dated  Washington,  September 
30th: 

“The  1934  annual  conventions  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  and  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  in  Chicago  the  week  of  January  15,  it  has 
been  announced  by  President  Marc  C.  Hutch¬ 
inson. 

“In  past  years  the  annual  convention  has  been 
held  the  last  full  week  in  January.  For  the  com¬ 
ing  convention  the  date  has  been  advanced  one 
week,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  various  commodity 
groups  may  before  that  time  either  on  their  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the  government, 
have  taken  steps  toward  marketing  agreements 
by  which  production  would  be  controlled,  and  the 
convention  will  provide  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  action  on  the  subject.  Likewise  an  earlier 
convention  will  better  enable  canners  to  plan  for 
their  contracts  with  growers  for  next  season’s 
pack. 


“One  of  the  factors  in  the  selection  of  Chicago 
as  the  location  of  the  convention  was  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  obtaining  the  most  favorable  railroad 
rates  in  recent  years.  Definite  announcement 
with  respect  to  rates  will  be  made  later,  but  it  is 
stated  that,  because  of  the  many  conventions  that 
are  being  held  in  Chicago,  the  railroad  rates  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  fare  and  one-ninth  for  the 
round  trip,  or  two  cents  per  mile,  and  that  the 
surcharge  on  the  Pullman  rates  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  With  these  reductions  made,  the  holding 
of  the  convention  in  Chicago  with  its  central  loca¬ 
tion  will  mean  a  considerable*  saving  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole  in  transportation  expense  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

“Members  will  be  advised  later  with  respect  to 
arrangements  for  room  reservations,  etc.” 

Room  assignments  will  be  made  by  the  respective 
associations,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

A  MOST  INGENIOUS  PARADOX”— The  whole 
intent  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
>  ministration  (the  A.  A.  A.)  is  and  has  been 
to  raise  prices  on  all  farm  products,  so  as  to  give  the 
farmer  more  money  (and  by  inference:  the  consumer 
be  damned,  he’s  always  the  goat)  and  so  they  plowed 
down  acreages  and  paid  handsome  profits  to  the 
plowees,  and  they  slaughtered  the  innocent  piglets, 
all  that  prices  might  be  advanced.  The  formula  is: 
produce  a  scarcity  by  destruction,  that  prices  may  be 
benefitted.  On  the  other  hand  the  N.  R.  A.  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Administration)  aside  from  de¬ 
manding  a  higher  wage  scale  and  shorter  working 
hours,  has  steadily  given  evidence  of  a  desire  to  pre¬ 
vent  price  advances  by  the  groups  over  which  they 
hold  sway,  which  means  all  the  rest  of  humanity 
other  than  the  two  classes  mentioned  above. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  announcement  just 
received,  and  given  in  this  issue,  to  the  effect  that  any 
undue  advances  in  prices  are  to  be  investigated  and 
the  guilty  called  upon  the  carpet.  Knowing  as  we  do 
that  there  have  been  many  and  loud  growls,  from  the 
buyers,  about  the  advancing  prices  of  canned  foods 
we  anticipate  that  some  canners,  if  not  the  whole 
industry,  may  be  numbered  among  those  summoned 
to  the  tribunal.  There  are  items  in  the  list  of  canned 
foods  that  have  advanced  50  per  cent,  some  75  per 
cent  and  others  nearly  100  per  cent  from  the  lows  of 
the  deep  depression  years,  and  very  justly  so.  Down 
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in  their  hearts  the  buyers  and  retailers  knew  full 
well  that  the  prices  at  which  most,  if  not  all,  canned 
foods  sold  during  those  years  of  travail  were  ruinous 
to  the  canners  and  far  below  cost,  but  they  stifle  their 
conscience  on  that  truth  and  groan  aloud  at  present 
rising  prices.  The  industry  will  have  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  itself,  even  though  the  truth  be  so  plain 
and  unavoidable.  There  were  no  acreages  of  canners’ 
crops  plowed  down  by  official  orders,  nor  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  agreement.  Thank  Goodness  the  industry  is  free 
of  that  unnatural  crime.  There  were  many  good  and 
innocent  canners  slaughtered  in  the  depression,  and 
are  now  out  of  production,  but  again  not  by  official 
action  but  due  to  financial  debauchery.  Dame  Nature 
alone  is  accountable  for  the  shortages  in  canned  foods 
productions,  and  the  price  rises  are,  therefore,  en¬ 
tirely  natural  and  justified.  No  accusing  finger  can 
ever  be  pointed  at  this  industry  for  having  brought 
about  unnatural  shortages  for  the  sake  of  making 
profit  on  the  consumers. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  no  greater  example  of  open 
handed  generosity,  of  unexampled  lavishness,  to¬ 
wards  any  set  of  growers  than  that  afforded  by  the 
cling  peach  canners  of  California,  and  with  every 
avenue  of  retrenchment  of  the  losses  closed  to  them 
by  official  action.  These  canners  paid  their  growers 
nearly  five  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  amount  of  crop  as  they  paid  less  than 
one  million  dollars  for  in  1932.  And  then  had  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  placed  upon  the  canned  peaches  which 
precluded  any  chance  of  profit.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  canners  that  these  peach  growers  over-planted 
the  cling  peach  acreage  by  more  than  double  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  the  market ;  and  yet  they  are 
penalized  and  made  to  pay  for  this  foolishness.  It  is 
the  most  unique  industrial  stiuation  the  country  can 
present,  and  the  most  generous  on  the  part  of  the 
canners.  We  warn  these  peach  canners  that  they 
cannot  do  this  another  year;  the  peach  growers  will 
not  reduce  their  acreage,  and  particularly  so  long  as 
they  can  rely  upon  the  Government  club  to  force  the 
canners  to  pay  them-;  and  the  canners  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  the  bag  for  these  thoughtless  growers, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  hold  it. 

Prices  of  canned  foods  have  advanced  and  they 
will  advance  considerably  further  from  perfectly 
natural  reasons :  a  very  decided  scarcity  due  to  a  most 
unfavorable  growing  season,  together  with  a  reduced 
production  because  of  the  many  canners  forced  to 
remain  idle  because  of  inability  to  finance  their  oper¬ 
ations  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  a  growing  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  canned  foods  as  the  safest  and 
most  economical  form  in  which  to  buy  foods,  and 
which  brought  about  the  total  consumption  of  the 
usual  or  normal  carryovers  of  canned  foods  from 
the  1932  season  or  previous.  Thus  the  country  is 
forced  to  subsist  upon  the  heavily  reduced  outputs  of 
canned  foods  made  in  the  1933  season  only,  and  these 
are  woefully  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand.  Price 
rises  are,  therefore,  inevitable  and  entirely  justified. 
Yet  they  will  not  go  to  “profiteering”  levels.  There  is 
no  semblance  of  undue  profit  in  any  price  ruling 
today  in  the  canned  foods  list. 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Pa.ckers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 
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CANNING  AND  PACKING  MACHINERY 
INDUSTRY  CODE 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration  has  given 
notice  that  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  on  the 
code  of  the  Canning  and  Packing  Machinery  Industry. 
This  code  was  filed  by  the  Institute  Association  of 
that  name,  claiming  to  represent  83  per  cent  of  the 
industry.  Deputy  Administrator  Malcolm  Muir  will 
preside. 

The  code  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour 
for  those  regularly  employed  in  the  industry  and  32 
cents  an  hour  for  casual,  and  incidental  labor,  and 
learners,  the  total  of  such  employes  not  to  exceed  5 
per  cent  of  all  employes.  For  other  labor  a  minimum 
wage  of  $15  a  week  except  office  boys  and  girls,  $12 
a  week.  The  code  also  proposes  a  maximum  work 
week  of  40  hours  except  for  executives,  technical  em¬ 
ployes,  salesmen  and  outside  classifications,  with  a 
tolerance  of  48  hours  a  week  for  not  to  exceed  16 
weeks  in  any  one  year,  without  the  payment  of  over¬ 
time,  to  meet  peak  demands.  Highly  skilled  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  emergency  installation  work  and 
store  service  employes  during  the  actual  canning  sea¬ 
son  are  exempted  from  the  hours  limitations  pro¬ 
visions. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24  th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

KENTON,  DEL.,  September  28, 1933 — Packing  sea¬ 
son  in  this  vicinity  has  been  over  for  a  week.  Just  a 
few  scattered  tomatoes  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the 
soup  houses  are  paying  50c  to  60c  for  them.  This 
County  did  not  pack  over  25  to  30  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  pack. 

BOIS  D’ARC,  MO.,  September  28,  1933— Condi¬ 
tions  have  been  good.  Average  70  per  cent  and  yield 
good.  Canning  slowing  down  now.  Will  all  be  over 
by  October  10th.  Very  little  will  be  packed  from 
now  on. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  September  28,  1933— Finish 
packing  today;  50  per  cent  pack.  The  warm  weather 
has  ripened  all  tomatoes  on  the  vines.  A  complete 
clean  up. 

NOTICE — In  the  main  the  crop  season  is  over,  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  to  give  definite  resports  on 
the  outcome.  Let  us  have  these.  You  will  read  the 
other  canners’  reports  with  a  lot  of  interest  and 
profit.  Give  them  a  chance  to  read  yours. 

And  you  who  are  still  busy  canning,  thanks  to  fa¬ 
vorable  weather,  let  us  have  your  reports,  please. 
This  is  our  request.  And  we  sincerely  thank  the 
great  number  who  have  taken  part  in  this  season’s 
“Crop  Reports.”  It  has  been  just  fine  and  all  read¬ 
ers  have  appreciated  the  service. 

COTTON  NOT  FERTILIZED  AFTER  ACREAGE 
WAS  REDUCED 

From  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

A  RTICLES  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press 
stating  that  Southern  farmers  used  money  re- 
/  \  ceived  from  the  Government  as  benefit  pay¬ 

ments  to  buy  fertilizer,  for  use  on  the  acreage  remain¬ 
ing  in  cotton.  Had  such  action  been  taken  it  would 
have  violated  the  contract  made  with  the  Government 
and  would  reflect  seriously  on  the  integrity  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  will 
be  shown  conclusively. 

Cotton  is  planted  in  late  March,  April,  and  early 
May,  and  the  main  application  of  fertilizer  is  made 
before  or  at  planting  time.  Most  farmers  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  States  apply  a  side-dressing  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  at  “chopping”  or  thinning  time,  usually  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  15.  Later  application  produces 
rank  growth,  delays  maturity,  and  discourages  boll 
formation. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  was 
unable  to  make  benefit  payments  until  September,  or 
two  months  after  fertilizer  could  be  effectively  used. 
Furthermore,  the  plan  to  reduce  acreage  was  not  de¬ 
clared  in  effect  until  July  19,  or  more  than  a  month 
too  late  to  use  fertilizer.  These  facts  are  matters  of 
public  record  and  ample  to  refute  the  absurd  claim 
that  has  been  made. 


But  if  further  proof  is  desired  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  monthly  record  of  fertilizer  sales  in  the  Southerr 
States.  All  fertilizers  sold  in  the  South  and  in  some 
other  States  must  have  a  tax  tag  attached  to  each  bag, 
the  tax  being  used  to  finance  an  inspection  service. 
These  tags  must  be  purchased  by  manufacturers  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  making  shipments.  These  records  are  ob¬ 
tained  monthly  by  The  National  Fertilizer  Association 
from  the  control  officials  of  the  various  States  and 
publshed. 

If  there  had  been  any  increase  in  sales  of  fertilizer 
in  the  South,  it  would  have  been  shown  by  the  tax  tag 
sales  in  June  and  July.  But  June  sales  were  no  larger 
than  June  sales  in  1932.  Sales  in  July  were  less  than 
4,000  tons  larger  than  in  July  a  year  ago.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estmiates  that  1,219,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  used  on  cotton  this  season  and 
only  61,000  tons  were  purchased  in  June  and  July  in 
the  entire  South  for  use  on  all  crops.  This  is  only 
5,000  tons  more  than  was  purchased  in  June  and  July, 
1932,  and  half  of  it  was  used  in  Florida  and  Virginia 
— States  that  grow  very  little  cotton. 

Furthermore,  prominent  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
South  have  stated  that  the  facts  are  as  set  forth  above. 

COLD  PACK  CODE  LIMITS  BROKERAGE 

0  broker  or  selling  agent  will  receive  more  than 
3  per  cent  brokerage  and  where  more  than  one 
broker  or  agent  is  involved  in  a  sale  4  per  cent 
will  be  the  maximum  paid,  to  be  split  between  them, 
under  a  cold  pack  fruit  and  vegetable  code  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  A.  A.  A.  by  the  Northwest  Fruit  Bar- 
relers’  Association. 

Sales  are  to  be  made  only  at  sellers’  openly  quoted 
printed  prices  prevailing  on  day  order  is  confirmed. 
No  allotments  shall  be  made  by  packers  to  sales  agen¬ 
cies,  brokers  or  buyers  direct  running  beyond  the  close 
of  the  business  day  on  which  a  price  advance  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Acceptance  of  orders  subject  to  approval  of 
price  is  unfair  practice,  as  is  selling  of  goods  at  fixed 
prices  guaranteed  against  future  prices. 

In  order  that  the  buyer  who  purchases  for  shipment 
from  the  primary  market  may  not  be  penalized,  the 
sale  of  frozen  fruit  or  vegetables  from  consignment  or 
warehouse  stocks  in  markets  other  than  the  primary 
market  at  which  packers’  stocks  are  normally  stored 
is  prohibited  except  where  goods  are  sold  at  a  price 
ex  warehouse  not  less  than  packers’  primary  market 
price  on  date  of  sale,  plus  freight,  plus  i/oc  per  pound 
net  and  plus  carrying  charges  as  specified. 

The  code  is  to  be  administered  by  a  control  commit¬ 
tee  which  will  have  authority  to  fix  minimum  prices 
to  be  paid  growers  for  raw  products,  to  establish  a 
uniform  accounting  system  for  determining  produc¬ 
tion  cost,  below  which,  plus  carrying  charges,  etc., 
packers  cannot  sell  their  products,  to  control  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  allocate  it  between  packers  when  deemed 
necessary. — From  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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FULL  DATA 
ON  CANNED  FOODS 


Hundreds  of  questions  are  com¬ 
ing  up  about  canned  foods. 
The  problem  will  be  simplified 
if  you  have  on  hand  a  copy  of 

THE  1933  ALMANAC 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

Answers  pretty  nearly  any  ques¬ 
tion  concering  Canned  Foods. 
The  Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
offical,  compilation  of  this  in¬ 
dustry’s  statistics,  all  under  one 
cover—the  only  one  published. 

One  copy  of  The  Almanac  is  re¬ 
ceived  free  by  all  subscribers  to 
The  Canning  Trade.  Extra 
copies  $1.00  each. 

When  ordering  an  extra  copy  please 
inclose  check  or  cash  with  your 
order  to  save  time,  postage,  etc. 


Some  of  the  Contents: 

Packs  by  States  back  to  1891 
Food  Law  Regulations 
Official  Cut-Out  Weights 
New  Label  Requirements 
New  Weights  for  Labels 
Can  Sizes 

Cal.  Canned  Fruit  Grades 
Prices  during  1932 
Prices  on  Staples  back  to  1890 
Census  of  Canned  Foods 
Acreage,  Yields  and  Value  by 
States,  all  crops 
Arbitration  Committees 
Canning  Season,  all  sections 
Specifications  for  c.  f.  boxes 
Federal  Grading  System 
Federal  Grading  Stations 
All  Canners  Associations 
And  much  more 


Compiled  and  Published  by 
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Baltimore.  Maryland 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

or  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


PROFITEERS  TO  BE  CALLED  TO  BOOK 

Official  Announcement 

Definite  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  curb  profiteering  by 
certain  industries  now  operating  under  codes  of 
fair  competition,  it  was  announced  September  30th 
by  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  by  retailers  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  specialized  products  in  which  competi¬ 
tion  is  limited  have  boosted  prices  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  increased  costs  under  their  codes,  public  hear¬ 
ings  are  to  be  ordered  at  once.  The  hearings  are  to 
be  conducted  by  Deputy  Adminisrator  A.  D.  White- 
side  who  is  now  preparing  notices  requiring  a  number 
of  manufacturers  to  publicly  justify  their  price  ad¬ 
vances. 

Among  the  complaints  by  retailers,  who  are  to  be 
invited  to  testify  during  the  hearings,  is  the  charge 
that  certain  manufacturers,  in  anticipation  of  the 
approval  of  permanent  codes,  built  up  huge  stocks  of 
merchandise  which  they  are  now  forcing  on  the  re¬ 
tailers  at  exorbitant  prices  with  the  explanation  that 
increased  costs  under  the  codes  are  responsible. 

In  a  specific  case  it  is  asserted  that  one  manufac¬ 
turer  increased  the  price  of  his  product  175  per  cent 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  code  for  his  industry 
was  approved. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION  FUTURE  AND  THE  NEW 

DEAL 

By  Emmett  Hay  Naylor 

Sfcretary-Treaiinrer,  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers 
Association  in  September  E xecutives  Service 
Bulletin 

Published  by  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau, 
Group  Insurance  Division,  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  in  the  Interest  of  Better 
Management. 

N  1923,  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  asked  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  associations  in  the  United  States  as 
the  first  appendix  to  a  book  which  Vv’as  issued  by  the 
Government  on  trade  association  activities.  In  com¬ 
piling  data  for  this  study,  I  noted  with  interest  the 
effect  of  previous  business  crises  on  the  organization 
of  trade  associations.  The  Civil  War  produced  a  num¬ 


ber;  the  panic  of  1873  several  more;  the  panic  of  1893 
a  dozen;  a  few  came  into  existence  after  the  panic 
of  1907 ;  and  the  war  boom  cau.sed  a  large  number  of 
organizations.  But  the  recent  depression  was  the 
most  prolific  in  the  stimulation  of  trade  associations 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act. 

Possibly  it  is  because  of  this  familiarity  with  trade 
association  history  that  the  “Executives  Service  Bul¬ 
letin”  has  asked  me  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  trade  associations.  The  fact  that  for  the 
past  twenty  years  I  have  been  secretary  of  the  oldest 
trade  organization  in  the  United  States)  namely  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  Association,  whose  rec¬ 
ords  go  back  to  1819  and  whose  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1861)  may  also  have  prompted  this  re¬ 
quest. 

We  have  many  companies  in  this  organization  that 
are  represented  by  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
in  membership,  and  yet  not  a  year  has  gone  by  but 
that  we  have  had  to  readjust  our  general  methods  of 
procedure  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  and  to  render 
the  type  of  service  that  any  business  organization 
should  give. 

The  trouble  with  many  trade  associations  is  that, 
in  the  very  beginning,  they  want  to  do  everything  at 
once.  Of  course,  under  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
at  the  start.  Formerly,  many  would  adopt  such  a 
large  program  that  it  would  fall  of  its  own  weight  in¬ 
side  of  a  year.  Association  activities  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  step  by  step  over  a  period  of  time.  With  the 
opportunity  to  organize  so  many  associations  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  have  them  apparently  launched  on  the  road 
to  success,  many  are  apt  to  forget  some  of  the  real 
fundamentals. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

In  the  first  place,  human  nature  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  great  deal  the  same.  It  may 
change  its  mode  of  expression  as  society  advances, 
but  man,  with  his  native  instincts  and  expression  of 
individuality,  has  not  changed  very  much  through  the 
ages.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  making  such  a 
pronounced  economic  and  industrial  readjustment  as 
is  now  taking  place,  to  recognize  the  human  material 
with  which  one  must  work. 

In  an  emergency  of  this  kind,  people  are  not  apt  to 
be  as  angelic  as  the  old  saying  would  make  them; 
they  want,  rather,  to  rush  in  and  get  everything  done 
overnight.  That  cannot  be  done,  for,  even  with  the 
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help  which  the  Government  now  offers  and  with  the 
need  for  speed  to  get  us  out  of  the  depression  and  on 
the  road  to  a  sound,  substantial  basis  of  recovery, 
there  are  some  conditions  that  apparently  have 
changed  but  that  in  reality  have  not  altered  funda¬ 
mentally.  Furthermore,  they  may  not  change  until 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  shall  have  elapsed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  sale  of  beer  was 
made  legal,  a  great  number  of  people  began  drinking 
it.  It  was  something  new;  a  law  had  been  modified. 
Now,  with  the  changed  attitude  towards  the  anti¬ 
trust  law,  people,  in  like  manner,  want  to  do  all  sorts 
of  things  as  regards  prices,  production,  control  of 
business,  etc.,  which  were  prohibited  before,  with  the 
result  that  some  may  go  altogether  too  fast  in  their 
plans  and  procedure.  Sooner  or  later  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  call  a  halt  on  them;  or  else  general 
economic  conditions  will  sand  their  tracks. 

We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that  rugged  individual¬ 
ism  over  the  last  year  or  so  has  fast  deteriorated  into 
a  condition  that  might  be  termed  “ragged”  individual¬ 
ism.  The  old-fashioned  independent  individual  is 
obliged  to  recognize  his  fellowman  or  competitor  and 
make  an  adjustment  accordingly.  But  we  must  not 
go  too  far  in  this  direction  and  end  with  “jellied” 
individualism. 

The  trouble  with  trade  associations  has  been  that, 
in  an  economic  way,  they  have  had  to  be  placed  in 
much  the  same  position  as  churches  are  in  an  ethical 
way.  People  were  held  only  by  moral  suasion.  The 
ten  commandments  of  business  were  not  always 
strictly  adhered  to  when  it  came  to  the  possibility  of 
an  individual  making  a  profit.  In  some  cases  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  commandment  that  was 
really  followed  with  care  was  the  11th,  which  is, 
“Don’t  be  caught.” 

However,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  has 
clearly  stated  that  the  Government  wants  business  to 
help  itself.  The  idea  is  not  to  drive  business  into 
doing  things  which  it  does  not  want  to  do;  rather  the 
Government  wants  business  to  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  And,  in  wanting  to  do  the  right  thing,  the 
task  is  half  accomplished.  In  other  words,  men  can 
be  led  more  easily  than  they  can  be  driven. 

EDUCATION  REQUIRED 

But,  in  the  end,  human  nature  requires  education, 
and  nobody  can  be  educated  by  taking  a  magic  pill. 
It  took  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  Association 
a  long  time  to  build  up  its  system  of  reports  through 
which  every  pound  of  paper  and  every  dollar  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  and  through  w'hich  every  detail  of  each 
individual  company  is  cleared  in  a  general  informa¬ 
tive  way,  so  that,  day  by  day,  each  member  knows 
exactly  what  the  trend  is. 

Ignorance  of  facts  is  the  primary  cause  of  destruc¬ 
tive  competitoin.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred,  if  a  man  really  knows  the  truth  about  a 
thing  he  w'ill  generally  do  the  right  thing.  If  he  does 
not,  it  is  due  either  to  stupidity  or  inherent  cussed¬ 
ness,  w'hich,  if  persisted  in,  will  eliminate  him  as  a 
competitor  in  the  end  anyw^ay.  What  the  individual 
wants  are  real  facts  on  which  he  wall  be  able  to  base 
his  judgment  and  action. 


Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
Government  w^ants  everything  to  be  based  on  facts; 
the  Government  also  wants  the  new  set-up  to  be  so 
sound  that  it  will  not  be  recognized  by  business  as  an 
emergency  measure  but  rather,  that,  when  the  emer¬ 
gency  has  passed,  business  will  find  it  so  helpful  that 
it  will  want  the  arrangement  to  continue. 

RECOVERY  THROUGH  COOPERATION 

However,  those  who  are  hesitating  about  giving  the 
fullest  cooperation  to  the  Government  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  should  remember  that 
they  will  quickly  bring  about  the  condition  which  they 
fear  if  they  do  not  show  signs  of  life  and  willingness 
to  do  the  right  thing.  If  they  do  not  cooperate  with  the 
Government,  then  they  are  going  to  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business.  If  they  do  cooperate  and  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  bring  back  sound  recovery  by  put¬ 
ting  American  business  on  a  new  economic  basis,  they 
will  find  that  many  of  the  ills  of  the  past  will  disappear 
and  we  shall  enter  a  new  industrial  era  which  will 
make  every  one  more  happy  and  prosperous. 

A  well-organized  army  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  the  individual  than  old-fashioned  guerilla  troops; 
every  one  should  endeavor  to  be  a  good  soldier  in  this 
regard.  Of  course,  there  will  be  mistakes.  Everything 
cannot  be  done  at  once.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tax  laws, 
there  will  be  various  interpretations  over  the  next  few 
years,  but  we  are  going  somewhere  and  we  want  to 
make  the  ride  as  pleasantly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  road  will  get  better  the  farther  we  go,  provided 
thM  too  many  tacks  and  broken  bottles  of  dissension 
are  not  thrown  on  the  highway  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  movement. 

The  future  is  bright  for  all  trade  associations,  pro¬ 
vided  they  make  the  most  of  it.  There  must  be  a  de¬ 
cided  shift  in  the  leadership  of  a  good  many  industries, 
for  under  the  old  deal  there  were  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  colonels  who  should  be  reduced  to  sergeants — 
if  not  to  the  rank  of  privates.  With  far-seeing  officers, 
industries  should  be,  and  will  be  better  guided  under 
the  new  tactics  than  in  the  past  when  there  were  very 
few  tactics  other  than  every  fellow  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost. 

NEW  ROLES  FOR  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  is  great  opportunity  also  for  trade  associa¬ 
tion  executives,  if  they  can  measure  up  to  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  trouble  is  that  they,  like  the  individual 
members,  are  too  apt  to  jump  to  present  expedients 
and  forget  the  fundamentals.  Their  work  must  change 
over,  but  only  to  a  sound  basis  which  will  be  enduring. 
The  trade  association  secretary  of  the  past  has  too 
often  had  to  be  a  Father  Confessor  or  a  Weeping  Wall. 
Now,  under  the  new  arrangement,  he  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  to  his  members  in  guiding  them 
along  sound  economic  policies  which  promote  better 
competition — such  policies  would  not  in  any  way  sug¬ 
gest  the  slightest  monopoly,  nor  in  any  way  interfere 
with  individual  initiative  or  expression.  Instead,  they 
should  concentrate  the  effort  of  all  into  one  growing 
unit  of  strength  whose  benefits  will  be  shared  equally 
by  all  and  thus  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  new  era 
of  business  into  which  we  are  surely  entering. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

IXTY-TWO  years  ago,  on  October  8,  1871,  the  city 
of  Chicago  suffered  a  conflagration  which  de¬ 
stroyed  $165,000,000  of  property  values.  The  fire 
was  reported  to  have  started  from  an  overturned  lamp. 
This  trivial  incident  has  gone  down  in  history  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  and 
property  occasioned  by  the  Chicago  fire.  In  commem¬ 
oration  of  this  catastrophe  the  President  has  pro¬ 
claimed  the  week  of  October  8th  to  14th,  1933,  as  Fire 
Prevention  Week  and  is  imploring  the  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  individual  citizen  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  and  property  which  still  goes  on 
year  after  year. 

Fire  costs  the  American  public  about  $500,000,000.00 
in  destroyed  property  values  annually !  Over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  lives  are  sacrifiecd  each  year.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  added  to  the  cost  of  living  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  be  the  ultimate  source  of  payment. 

A  large  part  of  this  waste  and  sacrifice  is  due  to  such 
trivial  incidents  as  the  overturned  lamp  of  the  Chicago 
Fire  and  is  largely  preventbale.  Therefore,  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  this  loss  certainly  merits  the  support  of 
every  thinking  individual. 

Cooperating  in  this  campaign  against  preventable 
fire  waste,  we  are  in  turn  imploring  every  public 
spirited  food  manufacturer  to  lend  his  active  participa¬ 
tion  to  any  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  in  the 
food  industry.  Constructive  progress  can  be  made 
without  great  expenditure  either  of  your  time  or 
money.  In  fact,  any  step  toward  fire  prevention  in  the 
food  industry  has  a  direct  bearing  on  your  fire  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  Under  the  Canners  Exchange  insurance 
plan,  every  fire  prevented  means  a  greater  insurance 
saving. 

The  accompanying  self-inspection  blank  lists  the 
principal  fire  hazards  which  are  responsible  for  food 
factory  fires.  A  personal  trip  through  your  own  plant, 
from  basement  to  roof,  with  the  thought  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  uppermost  in  your  mind,  will  be  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  toward  fire  prevention.  It  will  pay  you  personal 
dividends  in  the  elimination  of  hazards  of  fire  on  your 
own  premises. 

SELF  INSPECTION  REPORT 
Furnished  by  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  540  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Date . 

Company . Plant . 

HOUSEKEEPING  AND  REPAIR— Are  there  any 
accumulations  of  dirt,  rubbish  or  papers  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  ?  Inspect  elevator  pits,  areaways,  courts,  gratings, 
dark  corners,  under  platforms,  and  open  foundations 
for  such  accumulations. 

Is  basement  clean?  Are  there  any  accumulations  of 
boxes  or  othre  combustible  material  in  yard  ? 

Are  windows  broken  so  that  sparks  could  be  blown 
inside? 

Are  w'eeds  and  tall  grass  permitted  to  grow  uncut 
up  to  or  under  the  buildings? 


Is  there  any  waste,  oily  rags  or  other  greasy  material 
outside  of  approved  metal  waste  cans? 

HEATING  DEVICES — If  stoves  are  used  during 
cold  weather,  are  all  safely  arranged? 

Is  ample  clearance  maintained  from  all  woodwork? 

Are  metal  guards  provided  under  and  around  stoves  ? 

Is  stovepipe  rusty,  loose  jointed  or  insecurely  sup¬ 
ported  ? 

Is  it  properly  protected  where  it  passes  through 
ceilings,  walls  or  partitions? 

Is  there  a  metal  receptacle  for  ashes? 

Anthracite  fuel  is  much  safer  than  soft  coal. 

All  chimneys  should  be  of  brick  and  built  from  the 
ground.  They  should  be  examined  for  cracks. 

ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM — Are  there  any  broken 
electrical  fixtures?  Any  loose  wires?  Any  untaped 
ends?  Are  any  cords  looped  over  nails  or  other  metal 
surfaces  ? 

Are  all  motors  and  appliances  in  first  class  order? 

Any  wires  subject  to  mechanical  injury? 

Are  fuses  proper  size?  (15  ampere  fuse  sufficient 
for  ordinary  light  circuit).  Are  any  fuses  “doctored” 
or  replaced  by  wire  or  other  improper  current-carrying 
device?  Are  fuse  boxes  metal,  asbestos  lined?  Are 
any  circuits  (light  or  power)  over-loaded? 

Has  system  been  inspected  by  a  licensed  electrician 
recently. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  DEVICES— Are  chemical  ex¬ 
tinguishers  or  w'ater  barrels  and  pails  in  working  or¬ 
der?  Have  chemicals  been  recharged?  Are  they  pro¬ 
tected  against  freezing? 

Are  firedoors,  shutters,  etc.  obstructed,  broken,  or 
out  of  order?  Are  aisles  and  entrances  clear? 

Is  fire  hose  in  good  condition?  When  was  it  last 
tested. 

If  w'atch  service  is  maintained  are  all  stations  visited 
regularly?  Is  there  any  part  of  the  plant  that  watch¬ 
man  fails  to  visit? 

How  far  from  plant  is  nearest  fire  alarm  station? 
Do  all  employees  know  the  location  ?  Do  the  employees 
know  how  to  turn  in  an  alarm  ? 

Have  all  employees  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  all 
fire  protection  equpiment? 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  UNAUTHORIZED  EN¬ 
TRANCE — When  plant  is  shut  down  are  all  windows, 
doors  and  other  openings  securely  closed  to  prevent 
unauthorized  persons  from  gaining  admission?  Is 
caretaker  provided  during  shut-down  period?  Does  he 
visit  plant  daily? 

SMOKING  RULE — Is  smoking  prohibited?  Are 
signs  posted  throughout  plant  in  conspicuous  places? 
Is  “No  Smoking”  rule  rigidly  enforced  at  all  times  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS — Is  gasoline  stored  on  premises? 
How  much?  Where  is  it  kept?  Have  approved  gaso¬ 
line  cans  bearing  label  of  Undemriters  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  been  provided? 

Where  is  occasional  repairing  done?  Are  any  blow 
torches  used?  Are  hazards  accompanying  this  work 
well  guarded?  Are  waste  materials  disposed  of  regu¬ 
larly  ? 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  PEACH  CONTROL 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1933. 

HE  work  of  buying  the  surplus  of  No.  1  cling 
peaches  by  the  Cling  Peach  Control  Committee  is 
practically  completed  throughout  the  State.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  days  by  the  control 
committee’s  certified  public  accountants  indicates  that 
there  have  been  purchased  by  the  committee  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  tons  of  No.  1  peaches  at  the  agreement 
price  of  $15.00  on  the  trees.  Roughly,  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  put  into  cans  or  packed  directly  into  fruit  salad  is 
about  230,000  tons,  making  the  total  crop  of  No.  1 
peaches  in  the  State  about  270,000  tons.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  run  as  high  as  275,000  tons  when  the  books  are 
finally  balanced. 

If  every  canner  pays  his  growers  $20.00  per  ton  for 
the  fruit  supplied  by  these  growers  to  the  canner,  the 
total  return  on  the  harvested  basis  for  the  No.  1 
peaches  grown  in  the  State  will  be  approximately  $5,- 
500,000.  Last  year,  the  cash  return  was  estimated  to 
have  been  less  than  a  million  dollars.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  growers  and  canners  united  in 
a  control  plan  this  year  resulted  in  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  return  to  growers.  Both  years  there  was  a 
heavy  surplus,  but  this  year  that  surplus  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  market  thereby  maintanied,  whereas, 
last  year  thousands  of  tons  of  No.  1  peaches  went  un¬ 
harvested  and  no  return  was  made  for  them  to  the 
growers. 

The  accounting  office  of  the  peach  control  committee 
is  busily  engaged  collecting  deficiencies  from  canners 
to  cover  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  and  in  clearing 
payments  to  growers.  Already,  materially  more  than 
sufficient  money  is  in  California  banks  to  pay  for  all  of 
the  surplus  bought,  but  there  will  be  some  delay  in 
making  payments.  The  reason  for  the  delay  is  that 
our  accounting  department  must  search  the  title  in 
each  instance  to  be  certain  that  the  seller  of  the  fruit 
is  entitled  to  payment  direct.  With  the  purchasing 
already  at  an  end,  work  is  being  concentrated  on  a 
quick  clearance  of  title  and  payment  to  growers. 

Advices  from  the  field  indicate  that  some  growers 
still  are  under  the  impression  that  no  matter  what  the 
type  of  their  contract  may  be  with  canners,  they  are 
insured  payment  of  $20.00  per  ton  for  the  fruit  they 
have  delivered  to  canners.  While  to  this  end  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  committee  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
informally  to  assist  canners  in  stepping  up  their  sell¬ 
ing  prices  on  contracts  made  prior,  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement,  the  responsibility  lies  entirely  on  the 
canners  themselves.  The  legal  staff  of  the  Government 
has  declared  that  a  contract  between  a  canner  and  a 
grower  made  before  the  effective  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  legal  document  and  cannot  be  attacked. 
Thus,  any  contracts  between  growers  and  canners 
which  contemplate  a  price  less  than  $20.00  per  ton 
must  stand,  unless  the  canner  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  him  by  the  Government  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  actual  support  of  the  Government  to¬ 
ward  an  increase  in  price  on  the  finished  product  which 
will  enable  him  to  pay  $20.00  a  ton,  or  more. 


Now  that  our  collections  from  canners  exceed  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  obligation,  the  control  committee 
and  the  Government  are  preparing  to  bring  about  col¬ 
lection  through  court  action,  or  in  some  other  manner, 
of  the  deficiencies,  for  otherwise,  the  fund  would  be 
out  of  balance  and  growers  and  canners  would  be  af¬ 
fected  adversely. 

Preston  McKinney,  Managing  Agent. 

JK  jn 

BROKERS  ORGANIZE  IN  KENTUCKY 

AT  a  recent  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  George  Bennett, 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso- 
/  \  ciation  was  present,  a  Kentucky  State  Broker¬ 

age  Association  was  organized  at  Louisville  with  a 
division  at  Lexington. 

The  following  officers  for  the  Louisville  section 
were  elected :  Otis  W.  Pickerel  1  of  Pickerel!  &  Craig 
Co.,  President ;  C.  H.  Stephenson  of  Stephenson  Brok¬ 
erage  Co.,  Vice-President;  C.  R.  Murphy  of  Murphy 
Brokerage  Co.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

And  for  the  Lexington  section  the  following  were 
elected:  C.  D.  Callahan  of  C.  D.  Callahan  &  Co., 
President;  Lloyd  M.  Huey  of  Huey  &  Ellison,  Vice- 
President;  Frank  M.  Parks  of  Frank  M.  Parks  & 
Bros.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Bennett  make  a  very  interesting  talk  and  urged 
all  brokers  to  co-operate  whole-heartedly  with  the 
N.R.A.  program. 


WILT  RESISTANT 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Stocks 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933 
crop  Meuryland  and  Alcross  strains  to 
offer  for  spot  or  future  delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS 
are  all  Fully  Resistant  to  Wilt.  This 
is  a  vital  feature  to  most  canners  in  the 
older  canning  sections. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Can- 
ners  Seed  PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  PICKLE,  BEET,  etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Pure  Bred  Canners  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


UNDER  date  of  September  6th,  a  leader  in  his 
particular  field  writes  me  in  part  as  follows: 

“Since  the  adoption  of  the  marketing  agreement 
or  code  of  ethics  which  as  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  become  effective,  it  has  changed 

the  marketing  of - considerably  and  some 

of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  code  are  disturbing  to  say 
the  least  to  tbe  independent  packers.” 


Under  date  of  September  25th,  only  a  day  earlier, 

I  notice  trade  paper  mention  of  a  new  product  in  the 
same  line  and  read  with  interest  details  of  its  con¬ 
templated  distribution. 

Last  week  I  interviewed  the  packer  of  a  flour  spe¬ 
cialty  four  years  old,  one  that  has  its  more  or  less 
established  friends  among  consumers.  It  has  wide 
gaps  in  its  geographical  and  logical  distribution 
though,  and  its  sales  must  be  pushed  in  the  near 
future  if  present  sales  volum.e,  slight  as  it  is,  is  to  be 
maintained. 

In  the  same  trade  paper  mentioned  I  see  notice  of 
the  advent  on  the  trade  in  the  Eastern  area  of  a  ginger 
bread  mix,  a  new  item  in  the  line  of  an  established 
food  merchandiser. 

The  first  flour  mill  will  not  consider  at  present  any 
additions  to  its  merchandising  efforts.  “They  will 
ride  along  until  business  gets  better,  then  aggressively 
get  behind  their  specialty  line.”  The  second  firm  men¬ 
tioned  having  successfully  introduced  a  specialty  last 
fall  and  winter,  following  this  season  with  initial 
steps  toward  the  launching  of  another. 

The  packer,  noticing  particulars  in  the  marketing 
code  which  seem  to  be  unfavorable  to  small  packers, 
will  make  no  investment  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
new  item  in  his  line,  the  second  packer  marketing  a 
like  product  is  starting  distribution  on  a  specialty 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  taking  its  parent  line  out 
of  the  competitive  field. 

Visit  the  offices  of  any  nerve  specialist  today  and 
you  will  be  apt  to  find  haggard  men  and  women  wait¬ 
ing  in  anxious  suspense  to  be  told  their  only  trouble  is 
“nerves” :  to  go  home  and  forget  their  troubles. 

Ten  thousand  men  or  more  are  striking  today; 
seven  or  eight  months  ago  many  of  the  number  were 


accepting  help  from  the  community  and  may  be  doing 
so  again  in  a  few  months. 

Probably  the  magnitude  of  every  day  happenings 
at  Washington  distorts  our  reasoning  and  dulls  our 
imagination.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  we  need  to 
take  ourselves  in  hand,  get  back  to  normal  lines  of 
thinking  and  reasoning.  We  can’t  all  be  framers  of 
codes  and  helpers  in  Washington,  but  we  can  remain 
a  leader  in  sane  thinking  and  acting  in  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  community.  Those  among  us  who  return 
most  quickly  to  normal  and  who  most  earnestly  apply 
sound  common  sense  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs 
as  always  will  be  most  materially  rewarded  in  the 
returns  from  our  business. 

Some  day  we  will  all  look  back  to  the  present  and 
with  feelings  of  happiness  or  regret,  depending  on 
how  we  conduct  ourselves  during  the  next  weeks  and 
months  and  years. 

Surely,  codes  as  adopted  will  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  ways  we  have  been  following  in  many  cases 
1  i  i,  the  young  man  of  twenty  or  the  young  thinking 
man  of  sixty,  will  quickly  find  methods  of  complying 
with  codes  and  adhering  to  ethics  we  never  thought 
possible  in  the  past.  As  this  is  being  written  the  pack 
of  1938  is  almost  history.  It’s  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  the  quality  we  packed  in  the  can  or  the 
label  we  put  on  it.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  honestly 
sell  our  goods  for  what  they  really  are  and  according 
to  the  rules  applying  when  the  sale  is  made. 

1934  will  be  another  story  from  a  packing  stand¬ 
point,  drastic  curtailment  of  production  may  come  by 
governmental  enactm.ent;  allocation  of  total  pack  by 
canners  is  very  apt  to  be  in  the  picture.  Price  fixing 
may  or  may  not  be  a  fact,  but  the  old  days  are  pass¬ 
ing  faster  than  many  of  us  realize.  It’s  going  to  be 
more  and  more  difficult  for  any  canner  to  make  his 
product  stand  out  from  the  rest  unless  he  does  so 
from  a  quality  standpoint.  Today,  not  tomorrow,  is 
the  tim.e  to  make  your  decision  concerning  the  quality 
standards  you  will  adhere  to  in  1934.  The  present  is 
the  best  time  in  which  to  review  your  label  and  dis¬ 
tribution  set-up  in  preparation  for  next  season’s  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  today  are  wishing  they  had  freshened 
up  their  labels,  many  will  no  doubt  do  so  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fall  and  winter. 
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This  department  has  alreaay  commented  on  the 
enlarged  advertising  campaign  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  We  have  mentioned  the  strides  in  dis¬ 
tribution  achieved  by  Gerber  and  other  leaders  in  the 
canning  and  sale  of  quality  foods.  Now  we  read  of 
the  logical  and  constructive  advertising  campaign 
being  launched  this  autumn  by  Minnestota  Valley 
Canning  Company,  There  is  no  canner  among  us 
so  small  he  cannot  follow  suit  as  far  as  his  means  and 
distribution  will  warrant. 


Let  us  all  quit  worrying,  determine  to  conform  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  edicts  laid  down  for 
our  industry  and  at  the  same  time  lead  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  standards  of  quality,  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  labeling,  and  adherence  to  high  ethical 
standards  of  merchandising,  whether  mandatory  or 
not. 

Our  profits  will  be  maintained  and  increased  as 
we  do! 


Here  I  refer  you  to  the  words  of  the  correspondent 
first  quoted,  “some  of  the  pirovisions  contained  in  the 
code  are  disturbing  to  say  the  least,  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  packer,”  I  am  certain  the  writer  did  not  refer 
so  much  to  the  so-called  independent  packer  as  he  did 
to  the  packer  who  has  always  marketed  his  pack  un¬ 
der  the  slogan,  “We’ll  sell  for  so  many  cents  under 
the  advertised  brands,” 

Why  remain  beset  with  this  fear  of  the  advertising, 
the  known  packer,  if  you  are  unable  to  market  your 
product  except  at  a  price?  Do  you  expect  to  always 
remain  under  the  umbrella  of  a  difference  in  price  if 
you  are  to  dispose  of  your  pack?  If  you  do,  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
came  across  a  faded  photograph  of  a  display  made  at 
some  fair  or  other  by  a  canner  who  at  that  time  was 
entitled  to  use  the  slogan  he  employed  as  shown  in  the 

picture,  “The  World’s  Largest  Canner  of - ,”  The 

head  of  the  business  at  the  time  was  only  a  few  years 
in  advance  of  his  generation  but  the  idea  of  building 
tremendous  sales  of  canned  foods  on  a  basis  of  qual¬ 
ity  plus  advertising  was  new,  changes  in  executive 
management  of  the  enterprise  followed  rapidly,  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  force  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods  was 
never  seriously  considered  by  his  successors.  Today, 
as  I  write  this,  I  know  of  no  responsible  executive 
connected  with  the  marketing  of  what  was  once  the 
leading  line  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  when  it  really  was  a  leader.  In  a  few  more 
years  the  brand  name  will  probably  be  a  memory. 
Rut  a  wonderful  memory  to  those  who  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  brand  and  its  distribution  when  this  was 
managed  by  a  man  with  vision  of  what  the  creation  of 
consumer-demand  will  do  for  a  product  packed  to 
high  quality  standards.  , 


CANS  OF  BEER 


That  the  day  of  canned  beer  may  not  be  far  off 
has  been  verified  by  H.  W.  Phelps,  president  of 
the  American  Can  Company. 

“Cans  of  beer,”  he  said,  “may  become  a  reality  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  meaning  of  ‘going  out  for  a 
can  of  beer’  may  be  altered  from  going  around  the 
corner  for  a  pail  of  beer  to  buying  beer  in  cans  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  which  food  is  sold  at  the  grocer’s. 

“Our  company  has  been  experimenting  in  its  lab¬ 
oratories  for  several  years  in  the  development  of  a 
beer  can,  and  has  succeeded  in  developing  one  that 
seems  to  meet  all  requirements.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  developed  a  special  beer  can  opener  which  makes 
opening  a  can  of  beer  as  quick  and  easy  as  taking  a 
cap  off  of  a  bottle.  The  can  has  had  sufficient  tests 
and  been  examined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  brew- 
masters  to  indicate  that  the  day  of  buying  beer  in 
such  receptacles  may  not  be  far  off. 

“These  hom.e  use  containers  have  a  lining  similar 
to  that  which  has  always  been  used  on  the  inside  of 
barrels  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  draught  beer,  and 
are  in  efl'ect  miniature  kegs.  They  are  expected  to 
be  of  benefit  to  consumers  because  of  their  lesser  size 
and  weight.  The  can  takes  less  than  half  the  space 
yet  holds  the  same  amount  of  beer.” 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  ELxhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Manufacturer* 


Foot  Thames  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  ecush  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  475  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tank 

2  360  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tanks 

1  80  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 

2  150  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

1  Olney  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Washer  with  one  extra 
screen  for  Lima  Beans 

1  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  No.  2  and  No.  2^  cans 
1  Ayars  Perfection  Filler  with  no  can,  no  fill  at¬ 
tachment,  good  as  new 
4  Sets  Copper  Coils 
1  Solder  Hand  Pack  Filler 
1  No.  3  Ideal  Stencil  Cutter 
1  Indiana  Pulper 
1  Kerns  Finisher 

3  40  X  72  Retorts 

12  Double  Bailed  Crates 
1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 

1  Hand  Operated  Knapp  Labeller  and  Boxer 
1  20  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  40  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  Huntley  Shaker  Grader 
1  15  ft.  Monitor  Blancher 
1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 

A  considerable  amount  of  dimensions  1-3/16”  and 

1-15/16”  shafting 

Several  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Address  Box  A-1934  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— One  Ayars  No.  10  Pea  and  Bean  Filler;  One 
Sterling  Potato  and  Beet  Peeler;  One  Sterling  Dicer. 
Late  models  wanted.  State  how  long  used,  condition, 
and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1935  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LAP  EXD  PASTE  ^98  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  hy  hand  or  machine. 

The  F,  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee^  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Pbere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FOOT  SHY 

Lawyer — In  this  suit  for  trespass  I  have  discovered 
that  the  plaintiff’s  title  gives  him  two  feet  beyond  the 
boundary  we  claim. 

Client  (gloomily) — Then  that  simply  doesn’t  leave 
us  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

CONVENTION  NEWS 

Boy — Say,  Dad,  what  does  it  mean  when  the  paper 
says  some  man  went  to  a  convention  as  a  delegate-at- 
large. 

Dad — It  means  his  wife  didn’t  go  with  him,  son. 

X  MARKS  THE  SPOT 

Dear  Old  Lady — Captain,  would  you  please  help  me 
find  my  stateroom. 

Captain — Have  you  forgotten  the  number,  madam? 
Dear  Old  Lady — Yes,  but  I’ll  know  it  if  I  see  it 
again ;  there  was  a  lighthouse  just  outside  the  window. 

TWO  IN  ONE 

“Well,  Mosc,  how  is  your  better  half  this  morning?’’ 
“She’s  better,  thankee,  sah;  but  boss,  you  shore  is 
careless  with  your  fractions.’’ 

ONE  GOOD  TURN 

Maid  (from  next  door) — Mr.  Jones  sends  his  com¬ 
pliments,  and  would  you  please  shoot  your  dog,  as  it 
keeps  him  awake  ? 

Mr.  Snapp — Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Jones  and  tell 
him  I  shall  greatly  be  his  debtor  if  he  will  poison  his 
daughter  and  burn  her  piano. 

STUMPED  AGAIN 

Kind  Old  Lady — Did  you  say  you  lost  both  legs  in 
the  war,  my  poor  man  ? 

Mendicant — I’ll  be  honest — I  lost  one  in  the  war  and 
I  wore  out  the  other  looking  for  work. 

FEATHER  YOUR  VEST 
Diner — Waiter,  look  at  this  piece  of  chicken  on  my 
plate.  It’s  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 

Waiter,  inquiringly — Yes,  sir.  Did  you — er — did 
you  want  some  of  the  feathers,  too? 

DUMB  CATS 

Gaffigan — Your  uncle  seems  rather  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing? 

Looby — Hard  of  hearing!  Why  once  he  conducted 
family  prayers  while  kneeling  on  the  cat ! 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


October  0, 193, 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

This  Market  Nearly  Cleaned  Out  of  Goods — Need  to  Watch 
Prices  and  Stick  to  Them — Some  Code  Matters 

CLEANING  UP — So  far  as  the  general  canned 
foods  situation  may  be  concerned  this  imme¬ 
diate  section  promises  to  pass  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  very  soon.  “After  future  deliveries  have  been 
completed  stocks  in  packers’  hands  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  light,”  is  the  way  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md.,  old  and  extensive  dealers  and  brokers, 
sum  up  the  situation.  The  same  general  remark  is 
heard  on  the  street,  that  no  good  are  now  left;  that 
canners  who  had  sold  futures  were  put  to  their  wit’s 
ends  to  fill  their  contracts,  with  their  own  supplies 
and  with  any  others  they  could  secure.  Talking  with 
a  storage  man,  whose  interest  is  to  find  goods  for 
storage  and  to  make  loans  against  them,  he  said  he 
and  his  men  had  combed  this  section  and  that  there 
were  no  goods  left.  And  so  it  goes.  But  he  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  good  many  buyers  are  taking  their 
goods  and  running  them  into  storage,  getting  a  share 
while  the  getting  is  good. 

Could  a  stronger  market  situation  be  pictured  than 
this?  Yet  once  in  a  while  some  benighted  canner,  un¬ 
posted  and  unpostable,  lets  go  a  small  block  of  goods 
slightly  below  the  market  and  we  hear  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  weakening!  Just  why  these  slick  buyers  do 
not  take  these  uninformed  sellers  down  far  below  the 
market  level  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
They’d  probably  as  readily  believe  that  the  market  on 
2’s  standard  tomatoes  is  70c  as  they  do  that  it  is  77><^c, 
when  in  fact  it  is  85c.  Guess  human  nature  must 
be  softening,  even  among  the  pirates  and  the  Jesse 
Jameses.  Then  again  there  may  have  been  a  “reason” 
for  the  cut,  in  the  way  of  off-quality,  a  market  factor 
that  can  never  be  developed  except  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Corn,  tomatoes,  beans  of  all  kinds — the  whole  line 
of  canned  foods  in  this  market  is  strong  and  price 
advances  are  the  only  changes  that  can  be  normally 
looked  for.  Some  thought  that  they  might  get  sweet 
potatoes  at  comfortable  prices  and  pumpkin  in  the 
same  way;  but  those  hopes  have  gone  a  glimmering. 
Over  in  ’Jersey  the  farmers  have  gotten  together  on 
the  sweet  potato  and  pumpkin  markets  and  decided 
to  put  prices  up  and  up,  to  help  themselves  to  a  little 
farm  relief,  as  it  were.  So  sweet  potatoes  are  strong 
in  price  and  will  remain  so,  while  pumpkin  is  mostly 


out  of  quotation,  the  western,  heavy  pumpkin  can¬ 
ning  region,  having  a  crop  that  is  lighter  than  for 
many  years.  Some  Jersey  quotations  on  pumpkin 
run  $1.15  for  3’s  and  $3.35  for  lO’s.  Watch  the  quota¬ 
tions  on  our  market  page  and  use  those  figures  as  the 
bottom,  and  don’t  be  persuaded  from  them.  All 
canned  foods  are  worth  more  money,  not  less,  and  the 
buyers  know  this  if  all  canners  do  not. 

The  market  is  quiet  because  buyers  are  taking  in 
their  futures  and  using  them.  When  they  have  been 
distributed  to  fill  the  empty  shelves  of  the  retailers 
you  may  expect  a  resumption  of  active  buying,  and  if 
the  present  chilly  tendency  of  the  weather  continues, 
that  will  be  quite  soon. 

CODE  MATTERS — Chief  in  interest  this  week 
has  been  the  action  of  the  California  Federal 
Court  in  sustaining  the  injunction  against  the 
peach  canner  who  attempted  to  flout  the  Code  re¬ 
quirements.  For  those  who  like  to  contend  that  these 
Codes,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  attempted  business 
improvement  are  unconstitutional,  this  decision  must 
serve  as  a  final  answer,  and  they  can  now  go  on  ob¬ 
serving  the  regulations  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  real  force  behind  them:  that  the  regulations  can 
and  will  be  enforced. 

And  it  is  about  time  that  the  impatient  ones  allay 
their  impatience.  Remember  that  this  depression  did 
not  happen  all  at  once;  that  it  took  about  twelve 
long  years  to  dig  us  into  the  deep  hole  we  all  realized 
we  were  in  about  March  4th,  1933.  The  realization 
came  quickly,  but  the  work  took  a  long  time.  And 
don’t  forget  that  it  usually  takes  longer  to  climb  out 
of  a  hole  than  it  did  to  fall  into  it.  By  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  will  take  another  twelve 
years  «r  longer  to  get  us  out  of  this  hole;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  that  climb  back  to  the  level  cannot  be  made  in 
a  few  months.  That  we  are  making  progress  all 
hands  seem  to  agree — except  of  course  the  political 
dissenters  who  are  talking  for  their  own  hides  and 
not  for  the  public  good.  In  politics  the  “other  side” 
is  always  dead  wrong,  and  rotten,  and  so  no  sensible 
man  is  swayed  by  the  groans  from  the  outs. 

This  question  must  be  looked  at  in  a  broad,  country¬ 
wide  way,  not  in  just  our  own  personal,  or  local,  way. 
There  are  definite  claims  made  by  National  Recovery 
Administrator  General  Johnson,  and  as  such  they 
augur  big  things  for  the  canned  foods  industry.  On 
October  3rd  he  made  this  summary : 

“Factory  employment  is  up  24  per  cent  in  August, 
1933,  as  against  August,  1932. 
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Industrial  production  is  up  71  per  cent  in  July, 
1933,  as  against  the  same  month  last  year. 

Business  failures  decreased  47  per  cent  in  August. 
Farm  prices  were  up  33  per  cent  in  July  of  this 
year. 

Pay  rolls  increased  40  per  cent  in  August. 

In  the  same  month  carloadings  were  up  23  per  cent. 
Automobile  factory  sales  rose  38  per  cent  in  June. 
Steel,  the  greatest  basic  industry,  whose  production 
is  one  of  the  surest  business  barometers,  showed  an 
ingot  output  245  per  cent  higher  in  August,  1933, 
than  the  same  month  of  1932.” 

That’s  improvement! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Holding  Despite  Light  Buying — Strike  Situation  Dis¬ 
couraging — A  Cooperative  Peach  Canner  Now  in  the  Toils — 
Marketing  Agreements  Will  Stand — ^Tomatoes  Continue  Strong 
— Applesauce  Continues  to  Furnish  Talk. 

New  York,  October  5,  1933. 

Market — with  distributors  covered  on  future 
needs  for  some  time  in  advance  and  loath  to 
make  further  commitments  until  necessary, 
an  easing  off  of  prices  in  the  local  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  might  well  have  developed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  strong  position  most  of  the  major  packs  are  in, 
which  obviated  any  possibility  of  sales  pressure  push¬ 
ing  prices  lower.  Routine  movements  were  the  only 
sign  of  action  here  during  the  week. 

The  price-list  continues  firm  to  strong  with  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  indicating  a  progressively  advancing 
price  scale  although  the  gains  are  expected  to  be  mod¬ 
est  in  most  instances.  While  trade  circles  concede 
that  higher  prices  are  inevitable,  it  is  held  advisable 
to  gait  the  advance  to  keep  in  step  with  increasing 
public  consuming  power  as  much  as  possible. 

LABOR — The  wave  of  strikes  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  thrown  thousands  of  men  out  of  work 
and  off  payrolls  with  the  resultant  dip  in  consuming 
purchasing  power  has  not  grown  powerful  enough 
to  affect  the  food  trade  save  in  the  areas  affected  as 
yet,  but  the  growing  list  of  strikes  is  discouraging  in 
view  of  the  government’s  drive  to  increase  employ¬ 
ment. 

If  the  wave  of  antagonism  against  capital  which 
has  burst  forth  from  labor  union  circles  in  recent 
months  spreads  and  causes  further  strikes,  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Federal  government’s  drive  to  increase 
employment  and  thus  enhance  public  purchasing 
power  is  seen  in  trade  circles.  While  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  such  a  condition  will  develop,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  adds  another  complication  to  the  food  distri¬ 
bution  question. 

BLUE  EAGLE — Winning  its  first  skirmish  in  the 
peach  control  marketing  agreement  controversy  when 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  Cali- 


stan  Packers,  Inc.,  forbidding  the  packing  company 
from  violating  the  license  provisions  issued  to  en¬ 
force  the  marketing  agreement,  the  A.  A.  A.  struck 
a  second  blow  at  California  packers  who  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  Tuesday  when 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  served  an  order  to 
show  cause  why  the  license  of  the  Independent  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  should  not  be  revoked. 

The  same  violations  charged  against  Calistan  pack¬ 
ers  were  attributed  to  the  association,  a  co-operative 
group  formed  under  California  laws.  The  govern¬ 
ment  alleged  overcanning,  failure  to  pay  the  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  control  committee  and  refusal  to  allow 
the  examination  of  books  by  the  Department.  The 
group  was  allowed  a  quota  of  95,000  cases  of  peaches. 

CONSTITUTIONAL — With  the  constitutionality 
of  the  license  provisions  upheld  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  San  Francisco,  trade  circles  contend 
that  the  A.  A.  A.  has  a  “big  stick”  that  will  mean 
something.  Reduced  to  current  slang,  the  situation 
is  “You  play  ball  with  the  A.  A.  A. — or  else.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  was  the  first  suit  brought  by 
the  Administration  to  enforce  any  of  the  recovery 
program  laws,  Jerome  Frank,  general  counsel  of  the 
A.  A.  A.,  said  in  Washington  that  the  decision  remov¬ 
ed  many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  making  of  marketing 
agreements  and  compelling  observance  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  by  those  who  might  otherwise  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate. 

TOMATOES — While  there  is  not  much  doing  at 
the  present  time  due  to  the  lack  of  offerings  and  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  distributors  to  await  final 
settlement  of  the  codes  affecting  the  food  disrtibuting 
industry,  prices  in  Tri-State  tomatoes  are  being  held 
firm  at  recent  levels. 

Offerings,  where  available,  are  currently  being  held 
at  80-85  cents  for  2s;  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  3s  and  $4.25- 
$4.50  for  10s,  factory.  However,  the  final  price  is 
due  mainly  to  the  canner  as  it  continues  a  sellers’ 
market. 

PUMPKIN — Jersey  factors  offered  new  squash 
and  pumpkin  at  $1.10  for  21/2®;  $1.15  for  3s  and  $3.35 
for  10s  with  fair  inquiries  from  the  trade  reported. 
The  market  is  in  good  shape  and  the  new  pack  is 
expected  to  move  along  in  good  fashion. 

APPLE  SAUCE — Trade  circles  continue  to  discuss 
the  easing  off  in  prices  of  New  York  State  apple¬ 
sauce  which  is  reported  to  have  spread  to  the  point 
where  prices  are  sharply  under  the  90-cent  level  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  major  factors  recently.  Bitter  com¬ 
petition  is  blamed  for  the  weakening  of  the  price  list. 

VEGETABLES — Peas  and  corn  are  both  in  ex¬ 
tremely  good  shape  with  first  hands  holding  their 
stocks  until  buyers  meet  their  price  ideas.  Both  of 
these  items  are  in  an  extrmeley  strong  market  posi¬ 
tion  and  first  hands  realize  this.  A  firm  price  list  is 
expected  to  rule  until  diminishing  stocks  start  prices 
moving  into  higher  ground. 

Current  prices  are  being  adhered  to  strictly  by 
packers  although  top  levels  vary  slightly  according 
to  the  different  canners’  price  ideas. 
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SALMON — A  slightly  easing  off  in  prices  of  pink 
salmon  brought  little  response  from  the  local  trade. 
Prices  in  other  grades  held  firm  although  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  very  active. 

DIVIDEND — Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  621/2  cents  on  the 
no-par  common  stock,  payable  November  1  to  stock 
of  record  October  16. 

PEACHES — Administrator  Peek  has  taken  no  fur¬ 
ther  steps  in  his  drive  to  make  distributors  who 
signed  peach  contracts  at  levels  under  the  minimum 
established  in  the  marketing  agreement  revise  them 
to  conform  with  these  minimum  levels. 

Movements  of  peaches  under  these  contracts  are 
reported  continuing  with  trade  circles  awaiting  fur¬ 
ther  developments  from  Mr.  Peek. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Retail  Market  Showing  Moderate  Advance — Some  Chains  Fea¬ 
turing  Canned  Foods — Broker’s  Volume  Down,  Due  to  Heavy 
Future  Booking  —  Weather  Favorable  With  Light  Frost,  No 
Damage — Berry  and  Fruit  Markets  Firm  With  Decreased  Pack 
— Tomatoes  and  Corn  Sold  Close  to  Pack. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  5,  1933. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — An  authority  in  this 
market  said  the  other  day  that  retail  prices  as  a 
whole  have  shown  only  moderate  advances  so 
far.  He  pointed  out  that  that  was  a  very  favorable 
situation.  Some  of  our  larger  chains  have  begun  to 
feature  canned  foods  again.  Four  No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  and  four  cans  of  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  week  at  29c  each. 

Brokers  are  complaining  about  a  lesser  volume  of 
business  but  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  that 
considerable  futures  were  booked  earlier  in  the  year 
and  distributors  are  being  taxed  somewhat  in  taking 
these  deliveries  in  now.  The  situation  as  a  whole  is 
encouraging  and  pessimistic  indeed  would  be  the  per¬ 
son  who  could  visualize  any  weakness  or  depressing 
markets  ahead. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS — During  the  past  week, 
we  have  come  close  to  a  killing  frost  but  the  worst  was 
just  a  light  or  white  frost  that  did  not  do  any  damage. 
Ideal  fall  conditions  have  continued  to  prevail 
throughout  the  Middle  West. 

BERRIES — This  line  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
the  last  couple  of  months,  but  due  largely  to  the  nar¬ 
rowing  basis  of  supply  on  blackberries,  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  raspberries,  gooseberries,  as  well  as  logan¬ 
berries.  Firmness  is  noted  in  all  of  these.  No.  10  tin 
blackberries  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  sold  in 
Chicago  yesterday  at  $4.00  f.o.b.  Coast.  Compare  that 
with  an  opening  price  of  $3.50  Coast  and  you  will  have 
the  ‘picture.’  The  statistical  position  of  blueberries  is 
better  than  at  any  time  the  past  two  or  three  years  also. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  1932  pack  was  only  100  cars 
plus  a  carryover  from  1931  of  160  cars  or  a  total  of 
20.  This  year’s  pack  (1933)  will  not  exceed  185  cars. 


ASPARAGUS — Increased  interest  has  been  noted 
on  this  line  of  canned  foods.  California’s  basis  of  sup¬ 
ply  has  dwindled  until  only  small  lots  are  available  on 
the  Coast.  The  all  green  asparagus  as  packed  in 
Michigan  and  Illinois  is  also  very  closely  cleaned  up. 
Prices  are  strong  and  advancing. 

APPLES — New  York  State  Canners  are  out  with 
prices  on  new  pack  apples  and  some  business  is  being 
recorded.  Quotations  vary  but  in  a  general  way  are 
as  follows:  No.  10  tin  fancy  sliced  (5  lbs.)  at  $3.00, 
No.  10  tin  fancy  sliced  (51/2  lbs.)  at  $3.25,  No.  10  tin 
fancy  sliced  (6  lbs.)  at  $3.60,  f.o.b.  New  York  cannery 
points,  prompt  shipment  when  packed. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  is  continuing  her  pack.  A 
wide  demand  has  prevailed  according  to  the  advices 
that  brokers  in  Chicago  tell  us.  Our  local  market  has 
not  been  a  heavy  buyer  although  considerable  volume 
can  be  booked  here  when  goods  are  available  at  a  shade 
under  the  going  quotations.  The  quality  of  Indiana’s 
tomatoes  this  year  is  reported  as  very  fine.  Indeed,  so 
much  so  that  considerable  talk  is  going  around  about 
deliveries  that  some  canners  have  made  against  stand¬ 
ard  contracts  that  have  been  used  by  buyers  as  extra 
standards.  The  market  is  still  at  the  following  levels : 
No.  2  tins,  standards  85c,  extra  standards  90c;  No.  21/2 
tins,  standards  $1.10,  extra  standards  $1.15;  No.  l5 
tins,  standards  $4.25,  extra  standards  $4.50,  f.o.b.  can¬ 
nery  points  with  No.  1  tins  available  at  55c. 

TOMATO  PUREE — Wide  interest  has  been  noted 
in  this  item  with  sales  readily  made  basis  $4.00  to  $4.35 
f.o.b.  cannery  for  No.  10  tin  fancy  whole  stock.  No.  1 
tin  fancy  tomato  puree  is  available  at  50c  cannery. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  corn  is  wanted.  Some 
Iowa  canners  had  a  case  of  cold  feet  and  cleaned  up  at 
70c  cannery  but  the  general  market  ranges  from  721/2 
to  75c  with  very  little  available  at  the  lower  level.  In 
fact  No.  2  tin  good  standard  corn  is  selling  every  day 
at  75c  f.o.b.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  points. 
No.  10  tin  corn  as  well  as  No.  1  tin  corn  (all  grades) 
are  scarce.  The  only  “fly  in  the  ointment”  seems  to 
be  the  thought  that  too  much  yellow  corn  was  packed 
this  year  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  that  it  might  have  the 
tendency  of  keeping  values  on  white  corn  down.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  agree  that  there  isn’t  enough  white  corn 
to  run  until  the  1934  production,  based  upon  normal 
consumption. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Spots  are  cleaned  up.  The  “pic¬ 
ture”  is  all  set  for  some  good  healthy  future  business. 
The  crop  in  Florida  is  earlier  this  year.  Ideal  weather 
conditions  prevail  and  canners  expect  to  get  under  way 
by  middle  or  latter  part  of  November.  The  Florida 
canners  are  fighting  it  out  among  themselves  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  grapefruit  code.  Until  that  is  settled,  chances 
are  opening  prices  will  be  delayed.  The  general  im¬ 
pression,  however,  is  that  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit 
hearts  will  sell  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  f.o.b.  Tampa 
basis. 

PUMPKIN — Here  is  an  item  that  has  had  consider¬ 
able  activity.  The  pack  is  on  in  Southern  Indiana 
where  by  far  90  per  cent  of  the  pumpkin  packed  in 
this  section  is  produced.  The  heavy  rains  of  a  week 
ago  delayed  packing,  but  canners  are  beginning  to  de¬ 
liver  and  the  trade  are  anxious  to  receive  the  new 
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goods.  Prices  remain  as  last  quoted,  i.e.,  No.  2  tin 
choice  pumpkin  62V^c(q)65c,  No.  2^2  tin  choice  pump¬ 
kin  77V2C@80c,  No.  10  tin  choice  pumpkin  $2.75@ 
$2.90,  f.o.b.  Indiana  cannery. 

PEAS — The  market  is  quiet.  Firmness  prevails. 
About  the  lowest  priced  pea  available  in  Wisconsin  is 
$1.10@$1.15  for  a  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5  sieve 
sweet.  Of  particular  interest  in  the  pea  picture  is  the 
marked  scarcity  today  of  No.  1  tin  peas,  all  kinds; 
No.  10  tin  peas,  all  kinds;  No.  2  tin  peas,  popular 
sellers. 

Annual  Convention — The  Chicago  trade  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  announcement  this  week  that  the  next 
annual  convention  would  be  held  in  our  city  and  at  the 
Hotel  Stevens.  All  of  the  objectors  to  holding  the 
meeting  here  now  concede  that  the  Hotel  Stevens  is  the 
one  and  best  place  for  the  1934  meeting.  On  account 
of  the  various  codes,  the  many  problems  due  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  ruling,  etc.,  as  applied  not  only  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  but  to  all  the  distributing  trade  as  well, 
it  is  best  that  the  meeting  be  held  under  one  roof  where 
relative  ease  will  prevail  to  reach  those  one  wishes  to 
see,  talk  with,  etc. 

Century  of  Progress — What  would  have  been  nicer 
than  to  have  shown  all  the  visitors  to  a  Century  of 
Progress  the  development,  the  handling,  the  packaging, 
etc.,  of  the  best  food  of  all  foods — canned  foods.  Those 
who  are  canned  food  minded  have  expressed  regret  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  past  summer  that  the  National 
Canners  Association  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
wonderful  opportunity  to  present  the  story  of  canned 
foods  to  the  millions  of  patrons  to  this  greatest  of  all 
world’s  fairs.  Had  the  N.C.A.  had  that  foresight, 
there  isn’t  any  question  but  that  it  would  have  done  a 
world  of  good. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Biloxi  Shrimp  Fishermen  Strike  Reached  Serious  Conditions, 
Citizens  Taking  a  Hand  to  End  Strike — Trade  Requirements 
Being  Met — Oyster  Industry  Complying  With  Certified 
Conditions  of  Health  Department. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  5,  1933. 

RYING  TO  END  THE  BILOXI  STRIKE— Grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  seeing  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  fish¬ 
ermen  and  pickers  go  so  long  unsettled,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  took  a  hand  last  week  in 
the  sea  food  cannery  dispute  with  a  hope  of  ending 
the  strike,  which  has  kept  the  factories  in  Biloxi  idle 
for  the  past  two  months  and  physicians  report  that 
actual  starvation  and  disease  from  malnutrition  is 
threatening  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  pickers  that 
are  out  on  the  strike.  The  number  of  persons  af¬ 
fected  directly  by  the  strike  is  some  2,000  fishermen 
and  about  3,000  others  in  allied  work. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  factory  operators,  fish¬ 
ermen  and  pickers  together  in  a  settlement  of  their 
differences,  a  citizen  committee,  headed  by  Mayor 
Hart  Chinn  entered  into  negotiations  with  them. 


The  Mayor  proposed  a  plan  which  was  more  or  less 
in  line  with  the  demands  of  the  fishermen  and  pickers 
and  was  agreed  to  by  the  canning  plants,  but  it  was 
turned  down  by  the  fishermen. 

The  tentative  agreement  accepted  by  the  packers 
appeared  to  meet  all  the  objections  of  the  fishermen 
as  to  price  to  be  paid  for  shrimp  by  the  factories  at 
the  dock  and  at  the  fishing  grounds,  as  also  for  pick¬ 
ing  shrimp,  but  it  does  not  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  fishermen  that  freight  boats  take  shrimp  from 
independent  boats  without  restriction  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  reason  why  the  proposal  was  turned  down 
by  the  fishermen. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  fishermen  are  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  go  to  work,  but  are  afraid  of  vio¬ 
lence  from  the  other  fishermen,  whereupon  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Biloxi  have  offered  protection  to  any  and  all 
fishermen  and  pickers  that  want  to  go  back  to  work. 

What  effect  this  will  have  on  the  ending  of  the 
strike  will  have  to  be  later  determined,  but  if  the 
conditions  that  the  physicians  are  alleged  to  have 
reported,  actually  exist,  then  the  citizens  of  Biloxi 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to 
end  the  strike. 

The  two  Dorgan-McPhillips  sea  food  canneries  in 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  are  still  idle,  but  it  is 
rumored  that  they  will  start  operating  again  next 
week. 

The  requirement  of  the  trade  for  the  time  being 
having  been  supplied  and  a  reasonable  surplus  hav¬ 
ing  been  accumulated,  any  further  canning  of  shrimp 
is  gambling  on  the  future  consumption  and  it  should 
not  be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent,  because  we  are 
liable  to  wade  over  our  heads  in  over-production  with 
disastrous  results. 

We  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Recovery 
Act  is  going  to  be  a  success,  but  being  a  tremendous 
undertaking,  it  has  to  be  gradually  worked  out  and 
we  have  no  way  of  telling  when  it  will  be  in  full 
swing,  for  it  is  going  to  get  a  great  many  set-backs 
that  a  huge  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  with. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  cooperation  of  the  individual, 
the  little  fellow  in  business,  as  well  as  the  larger 
industries  and  the  giant  ones  before  it  works  out, 
therefore  the  sooner  everybody  realizes  this  and  de¬ 
cides  to  do  his  part,  the  quicker  we  will  have  results. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  had  too  many  “Slackers” 
that  won’t  do  their  part,  unless  forced  to  it  and  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  99  per  cent  of  the  delay. 

A  lot  of  the  individuals  and  smaller  merchants  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Recovery  Act  with  its  codes  is  only  to 
be  lived  up  to  by  the  larger  industries  and  they  have 
not  applied  it  to  their  business.  This  is  altogether 
wrong  because  their  cooperation  is  just  as  necessary 
as  the  large  fellows  and  the  Recovery  Act  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  little  fellows  make  up  their  mind 
to  join  in  with  the  big  fellows  and  do  their  part  be¬ 
fore  it  will  work  successfully. 

OYSTERS — In  order  to  correct  rumors  that  Ala¬ 
bama  was  unable  to  ship  certified  oysters,  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  of  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Mohr,  Mobile 
County  health  officer,  which  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Register  is  quoted  here  below : 
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“In  spite  of  drastic  curtailment  of  appropriations, 
which  at  one  time  appeared  to  make  the  conduct  of 
oyster  quality  control  activities  impossible,  the  state 
health  department  has  arranged  to  continue  a  degree 
of  inspection  sufhcient  to  maintain  certification  of 
oyster  openers  and  dealers  who  comply  with  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

“Two  surveys  of  every  oyster  shop  from  which  oys¬ 
ters  were  shipped  last  year  have  already  been  made 
this  month.  As  a  result  of  the  first  survey,  eight 
openers  and  dealers  were  given  certificates. 

Others  received  certificates  on  the  basis  of  rehabili¬ 
tations  and  improvements  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  second  inspection.  As  rapidly  as  shucking  shops 
are  fixed  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  certificates 
will  not  be  as  frequent,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  several  seasons. 

“The  inspection  service  is  intended  to  cover  pri¬ 
marily  the  quality  of  oysters  shipped  upstate  and 
interstate  in  compliance  with  regulations  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  States  public  health  service. 
The  funds  available  do  not  permit  the  volume  of 
inspection  necessary  to  control  the  shucking,  hand¬ 
ling  and  sale  of  oysters  by  the  small  neighborhood 
dealers.” 

Q.  E.  D. 

From  the  Detroit  News 

A  Mississippi  strike  reveals  that  a  great  majority 
of  shrimp  pickers  are  women.  Marriage  statistics, 
we  believe,  will  bear  this  out. 

^  je 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Quiets  Down  a  Little — Some  Small  Canners  All  Sold 
Out — Better  Weather  for  Tomatoes — Some  Novelties  in 
Canned  Meat  and  Fish — Spinach  Hunted  For — Salmon  Grow¬ 
ing  Stronger — Packing  Tuna  in  Hawaii — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  October  5,  1933. 

REATHING  SPELL — Canned  food  sales  from 
first  hands  have  slipped  off  quite  a  little  of  late 
but  this  is  causing  no  worry.  In  fact,  a  little 
breathing  spell  is  welcomed  by  the  trade  in  general  to 
enable  it  to  get  its  bearings.  During  recent  months 
buying  has  been  on  a  scale  a  little  larger  than  has 
been  generally  appreciated.  Many  of  the  smaller 
canners  of  fruits  in  California  have  already  disposed 
of  the  season’s  output.  Some  will  be  able  to  make 
only  prorate  deliveries  of  peaches,  their  pack  allot¬ 
ment  being  less  than  their  advance  sales.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  apricots  has  been  heavy  and  holdings  are  now 
in  a  comparatively  few  hands.  Pears  are  now  being 
packed  and  a  good  business  has  been  booked  on  this 
line  at  the  opening  prices.  Spinach  is  in  light  supply 
and  plans  are  being  made  by  some  interests  for  a 
winter  pack  to  tide  them  over  until  spring. 


TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato  market  here  has 
been  of  a  runaway  nature  of  late,  with  frequent  price 
revisions  upward.  During  the  week  a  storm  made  its 
appearance  in  northern  and  central  California  threat¬ 
ening  the  crop  now  approaching  its  peak,  but  this 
dissipated  with  but  a  light  precipitation  and  no  dam¬ 
age.  It  has  been  followed  by  ideal  weather,  warm 
days  and  nights,  and  the  quality  of  tomatoes  coming 
into  the  plants  has  been  improved.  Prices  are  quite 
firm  with  quite  a  few  packers  out  of  the  market  for 
the  time  being.  Standards  are  quoted  generally  at  70c 
for  No.  Is,  85c  for  No.  2s,  $1.10  for  No.  2i/4s  and  $4 
for  No.  10s.  Solid  pack  is  a  little  higher  in  proportion 
than  is  sometimes  the  case,  with  OTV-jc  the  ruling 
price  for  No.  Is,  $1.25  for  No.  2s,  $1.60  for  No.  2i/js 
and  $5.25  for  No.  10.  Prices  have  been  brought  out 
on  tomato  juice  and  range  quite  uniform  at  421/2C 
for  the  buffet  size,  55c  for  picnic,  75c  for  No.  1,  85c 
for  No.  2  and  $3.75  for  No.  10.  With  a  reduced  tomato 
acreage  and  such  a  marked  demand  for  standard  and 
solid  pack  tomatoes,  the  production  of  juice  \yill 
likely  be  cut  down. 

SHARK  MEAT — Quite  a  little  comment  was 
aroused  recently  when  shark  meat  was  offered  for 
sale  at  Santa  Cruz  and  many  of  those  who  worked 
up  sufficient  courage  to  try  thought  they  were  break¬ 
ing  a  gastronomic  trail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  shark 
meat  has  been  offered,  and  possibly  still  is,  in  canned 
form,  and  in  smoked  form  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pre¬ 
served  fish,  having  been  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
centuries.  Whale,  seal  and  dog  fish  might  l^e  a  nov¬ 
elty  to  most  people,  but  to  some  they  are  staple  food. 
Incidentally,  there  is  a  large  lot  of  canned  whale  meat 
and  horse  meat  at  San  Francisco,  declared  to  amount 
to  close  to  two  million  pounds,  that  is  offered  at  a 
bargain.  It  is  said  that  the  meat  was  canned  with 
the  expectation  of  disposing  of  it  in  the  Orient  but 
that  the  sudden  end  of  hostilities  between  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  closed  the  potential  market. 

SPINACH — There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  scurrying 
around  of  late  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  locate  hold¬ 
ings  of  No.  1  and  No.  10  spinach.  The  demand  seems 
to  have  centered  more  than  ever  on  these  sizes  and 
few  packers  are  able  to  care  for  orders.  Prices  on 
these  sizes  are  to  be  listed  as  nominal. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  is  getting 
into  quite  a  favorable  position  and  prices  are  being 
better  maintained  than  for  a  time  when  some  old 
goods,  off  grades  and  the  offerings  of  a  few  packers 
in  need  of  ready  cash,  contributed  a  discordant  tone. 
There  are  still  a  few  weak  holders,  but  these  are  get¬ 
ting  fewer,  and  minimum  prices  are  creeping  up.  It 
is  still  possible  to  buy  Alaska  reds  at  $1.65,  pinks  at 
$1.15  and  chums  at  $1.10,  but  it  is  noted  that  these 
prices  are  for  immediate  shipment  only,  and  not  at 
buyers’  option.  By  far,  most  of  the  business  is  at  the 
opening  prices  of  $1.75,  $1.25  and  $1.15,  respectively. 
While  prices  are  a  little  higher  this  year  than  last, 
these  are  still  well  below  what  might  be  considered 
normal.  For  example,  Alaska  reds  opened  this  year 
at  $1.75  a  dozen.  The  average  for  the  past  nine  years 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


NAWGA  APPEALS  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  SETTLE 
DISPUTE  OVER  MARK-UP  PROVISIONS  IN  MASTER 
CODE  FOR  GROCERY  DISTRIBUTORS 

The  issue  of  mark-up  provisions  contained  in  the  master 
code  for  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  distributors  throughout 
the  country  which  has  met  with  opposition  from  A.  A.  A.  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  had  the  code  under  consideration  for  some  time 
was  characterized  as  “the  age-old  struggle  between  predatory 
business  and  fair  business,”  in  a  letter  sent  direct  to  President 
Roosevelt  last  week  by  the  National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  intervention  by 
the  President. 

The  letter,  in  which  the  association  outlined  its  protest 
against  the  marked  opposition  to  the  mark-up  provisions  shown 
by  A.  A.  A.  spokesmen,  contained  a  bitter  protest  against  meth¬ 
ods  pursued  by  major  business  enterprises  in  the  competitive 
struggle  for  the  nation’s  food  trade. 

“We  have  no  doubt  regarding  your  sympathies  and  ideals 
based  upon  your  pre-election  campaign,  your  actions  in  office, 
and  the  entire  spirit  of  the  President’s  re-employment  agree¬ 
ment.  However,  all  Presidents  are  surrounded  by  ‘fugelmen’ 
as  described  by  your  distinguished  kinsman.  Here  again  they 
are  being  aided  apparently  by  expert  high-pressure  press  agents 
or  so-called  public  relations’  counsel.  In  order  to  place  this 
vital  problem  before  you  personally,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  quite  frankly.  On  Thursday,  September  28,  we 
telegraphed  you  at  Hyde  Park  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
representing  1,800  independent  wholesale  grocers  distributing 
75  per  cent  of  the  volume  and  vitally  concerned  in  the  survival 
of  500,000  independent  retailers,  earnestly  requests  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  audience  with  you  personally  through  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  in  order  that  we  may  present  to  you  the  necessity  of  a 
clause  in  all  distributors’  codes  of  fair  practices  designed  to 
minimize  trick  and  deceptive  merchandising  that  prices  identi¬ 
fied  merchandise  below  the  purchase  price,  such  losses  being 
recouped  by  higher  prices  on  unidentified  merchandise.  We 
propose  a  clause  requiring  market  price  plus  specific  nominal 
figures  well  below  the  lowest  possible  handling  cost  achieved 
by  the  lowest  cost  distributor.  No  profit  whatsoever  involved. 
Impossible  for  millions  of  distributors  to  pay  N.  R.  A.  wages 
and  A.  A.  A.  prices  unless  relief  is  granted  from  inherently 
dishonest  methods  of  pricing  that  deceive  consumers,  depress 
wages  and  bear  prices  for  farmers’  products.  Await  your  com¬ 
mand.’ 

“Mr.  McIntyre  acknowledged  receipt  of  this  telegram  on  your 
behalf  on  the  same  date,  courteously  suggesting  that  in  order 
to  avoid  any  further  delay  that  we  take  up  this  matter  with 
General  Johnson.  Mr.  McIntyre  also  stated  that  he  was  for¬ 
warding  our  telegram  to  you  to  General  Johnson  to  expedite 
consideration.  Since  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  proponents  of 
trick  and  deceptive  merchandising  have  been  redoubled  and  in¬ 
dependent  merchants,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  all  lines  of 
distribution  are  naturally  greatly  disturbed.  We  desire  to  re¬ 
new  our  direct  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  trade  for  which  we  are  authorized  to  speak. 

“Skilful  press  agents  of  predatory  big  business  seek  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public  and  the  Administration  regarding  the  competi¬ 
tive  struggle  between  certain  distributors  and  the  small  mer¬ 
chant.  We  emphatically  deny  that  a  clause  requiring  market 
cost  plus  a  specific  nominal  minimum  figure  well  below  the 
lowest  possible  handling  cost  achieved  by  the  lowest  cost  dis¬ 
tributor  would  raise  the  general  level  of  prices  to  consumers. 

“Also,  we  emphatically  deny  that  so-called  ‘big-business’  has 
thrived  on  the  basis  of  pure  efficiency.  Make  the  competitive 
struggle  an  equal  one  by  taking  away  from  some  the  power 
to  squeeze  labor,  depress  farm  prices,  bludgeon  the  manufac¬ 


turer  and  confuse  and  deceive  the  consumer  by  pricing  identi¬ 
fied  merchandise,  and  it  will  be  found  well  organized  and  pro¬ 
gressive  small  merchants,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  serve  the 
consumer  even  more  economically  on  the  basis  of  services  ac¬ 
tually  performed.  We  cite  you  to  facts  gathei’ed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

“These  stop-loss  clauses  are  suggested  in  order  to  minimize 
deceptive  and  tricky  price-cutting  and  merchandising. 

“It  has  been  established  now  that  some  of  the  lesser  officials 
in  your  recovery  program  expressing  interest  solely  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  desire  that  no  safeguard 
whatsoever  be  placed  upon  the  competitive  struggle  in  distri¬ 
bution  with  the  thought  that  thousands  of  small  independent 
merchants  in  the  distributing  field  will  be  promptly  thrown  into 
bankruptcy  and  that  distribution  will  then  be  centered  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  This,  we  submit,  will  foster  a  repugnant 
monopoly.  While  the  brief  struggle  goes  on,  the  monopolist 
will  serve.  After  the  issue  has  been  settled,  he  will  be  the 
master. 

“We  are  satisfied  that  such  a  development  during  your  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  hateful  and  intolerable  to  you.  It  would 
also  be  strangely  in  conflict  with  the  Meat  Packers’  Consent 
Decree  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Chicago  group  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  is  now  being  vigorously  enforced  by  your  Admin¬ 
istration  for  the  first  time  after  twelve  years’  delay. 

“Mr.  President,  we  resubmit  that  this  is  an  issue  worthy  of 
your  personal  attention  unless  the  greatest  violence  is  to  be 
done  to  your  Administration  and  to  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
American  social  and  economic  structure. 

“We  await  your  command,  appreciating  that  when  you  know 
the  full  facts,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  what  your  deci¬ 
sion  will  be.” 

ORGANIZATION  OF  FOOD  CHAIN  UNITS  UNDER  WAY 
FOLLOWING  DISSOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL 
CHAIN  STORE  ASSOCIATION 

ISSOLUTION  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  on 
the  first  of  this  month  left  the  way  open  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  national  organization  composed  of  multiple-unit  food 
distributing  groups  and  sources  close  to  those  engaged  in  this 
undertaking  reveal  that  plans  are  moving  along  towards  that 
end. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
association,  it  was  pointed  out  that  its  continuation  was  impos¬ 
sible  under  the  terms  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  inasmuch 
as  retail  stores  have  submitted  to  codes,  each  one  of  which 
varied  according  to  the  commodity  in  which  the  store  traded. 
The  seventy  stores  composing  the  association  consisted  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  such  as  grocery,  shoe  and  variety  units. 

The  placing  of  American  industry  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  through  the  N.  R.  A.  made  it  impossible  for 
the  association  to  group  its  members  under  one  code.  Each  type 
of  store  was  faced  with  problems  peculiar  to  its  class. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  the  group, 
it  was  disclosed  by  Col.  C.  O.  Sherrill,  vice-president  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  that  he  had  been  desig¬ 
nated  chairman  of  a  committee  to  form  a  trade  association  to 
represent  the  food  chain  industry  by  F.  H.  Massman,  president 
of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association. 

The  new  group.  Col.  Sherrill  continued,  will  include  all  food 
chain  stores.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  definite  spur  to  food 
chains  to  ally  themselves  with  the  new  organization  lies  in  the 
semi-governmental  authority  vested  in  trade  association  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  industry.  Under  the 
plans  of  the  new  group,  the  smaller  food  chains  which  in  the 
past  have  had  little  influence  in  the  National  Chain  Store 
Association  will  be  invited  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in 
deciding  the  association’s  policies. 
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While  grocery  and  meat  chains  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  unit,  confectionery  and  restaurant  chains  which  are  pri¬ 
marily  food  distributors  also  probably  will  be  invited  to  join. 
With  approximately  600  grocery,  260.  meat,  130  confectionery 
and  200  restaurant  chains,  a  total  sign-up  of  the  affected  groups 
would  mean  a  total  membership  of  around  1,200. 

Inasmuch  as  the  code  question  is  at  present  the  highspot  in 
chain  store  circles,  the  newly  formed  group  will  center  its 
attention  on  these  questions,  it  is  reported.  However,  the  group 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  combatting  increased  taxes 
throughout  the  nation,  paying  particular  attention  to  state 
taxes  directed  at  chain  stores. 

Leading  members  of  the  new  group,  it  is  reported,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Kroger  Grcoery  and  Baking  Company,  the  National 
Tea  Company  and  other  major  food  chain  distributing  groups. 
The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  if  not  a  member 
of  tbe  new  group,  will  cooperate  with  it  as  it  did  with  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  according  to  trade  reports. 

OPERATIONS  UNDER  BLANKET* CODE  PROVISIONS  PARE 
FOOD  CHAINS’  NET 

HE  profit  ratio  of  the  nation’s  chain  grocery  distributing 
organizations  has  been  sharply  reduced  since  the  units  have 
been  operating  under  the  blanket  code,  a  recent  survey  dis¬ 
closed.  Another  factor  that  is  expected  to  prove  more  of  an 
unfavorable  factor  in  the  near  future  is  the  necessarily  higher 
prices  for  grocery  products  following  advances  in  costs  of  first 
hands  and  processors  under  the  Government’s  drive  to  increase 
farmers  and  growers  earnings. 

The  struggle  for  tonnage  among  the  chain  groups  is  so  stiff 
that  price  advances  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  increased  expenses 
under  the  code  can  not  be  readily  resorted  to,  and  further  econ¬ 
omies  in  operating  expenses  were  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
added  costs,  distributors  point  out. 

Unofficial  but  authoritative  estimates  place  the  cost-increase 
at  approximately  2  per  cent  of  sales,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  but  partially  offset  by  higher  prices,  has  sharply  re¬ 
duced  the  usual  2  per  cent  to  4.5  per  cent  net  profit  which  the 
larger  chain  store  groups  have  been  showing. 

However,  there  are  three  methods  in  which  the  chain  store 
organizations  may  improve  their  position  while  operating  under 
the  code,  trade  circles  contend.  The  first,  and  the  one  most 
ardently  sought  for,  is  a  rise  in  sales  volume  that  would  com¬ 
pensate  the  chains  for  the  added  costs  of  doing  business  and 
enable  them  to  show  a  profit.  Increased  tonnage  does  not  add 
much  to  the  chains’  overhead,  so  that  code  costs  would  be 
sharply  pared  with  higher  dollar  volume. 

In  this  connection  it  is  admitted  that  the  sharp  slash  in  the 
unemployment  totals  with  the  resultant  gain  in  public  pur¬ 
chasing  power  through  the  return  of  millions  of  workers  to 
payroll  puts  a  slightly  more  encouraging  appearance  on  the 
question.  However,  there  must  be  further  sharp  cuts  in  the  total 
of  those  unemployed  before  the  food  distributing  field  can  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  increased  public  buying  ability. 

With  several  of  the  companies  in  less  favorable  condition  as 
regards  operating  cash  and  surplus  in  a  position  where  they 
will  have  to  advance  prices,  the  second  “out”  presents  compli¬ 
cations.  Chains  naturally  are  hesitant  to  raise  prices  for  fear 
of  cutting  into  their  tonnage  figures.  A  slightly  higher  price 
level  combined  with  an  increase  in  dollar  volume  would  be  the 
best  solution. 

The  third  and  least  important  possibility  is  that  of  further 
reducing  operating  expenses  to  take  up  the  added  costs  of 
operating  under  the  code.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  practical  way 
the  chains  could  do  this  would  be  by  lowering  wages  or  holding 
back  on  the  necessary  replacement  of  stores  and  equipment 
which  would  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  the 
likelihood  of  the  chains  utilizing  this  method  to  aid  their  status 
is  remote. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  chain  store  organizations, 
particularly  in  the  food  field,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  par¬ 
ing  operating  expenses  since  the  first  of  the  depression  which 
found  several  of  them  in  a  precarious  position  due  to  over¬ 
expansion.  The  ensuing  years  have  been  put  to  good  use  and 
the  m.ajority  of  the  chains  are  now  in  good  shape  but  further 
reductions  in  operation  costs  might  well  prove  unwise. 


However,  any  noticeable  improvement  in  employment,  which 
seems  probably  in  view  of  the  Administration’s  strengthening 
drive  to  put  more  workers  back  on  payrolls  through  credit  ex¬ 
pansion  and  further  Federal  aid  to  trade  and  industry  will 
find  chains  prepared  to  reap  their  fair  share  of  the  business. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

has  been  $2.53.  During  this  period,  the  highest  price 
was  $3.50,  in  1925,  exactly  double  this  year’s  price, 
while  the  lowest  was  that  of  last  year,  $1.45,  only 
30c  below  this  year  opening. 

Now  that  the  Coast  pack  of  salmon  is  practically 
completed  it  is  possible  to  estimate  just  about  how  1 

much  will  be  available  for  distribution  this  season. 

The  Alaska  pack  is  estimated  at  5,067,500  cases,  with 
a  pack  of  about  510,000  cases  of  pinks  and  131,500 
cases  of  sockeyes  on  Puget  Sound.  The  pack  and 
carryover  of  reds,  pinks  and  chums,  based  on  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates,  available  for  distribution  this  sea¬ 
son,  totals  5,673,476  cases,  as  against  6,749,110  cases 
a  year  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  carry¬ 
over  of  reds  on  July  1,  1933,  was  but  211,503  cases, 
that  of  pinks  but  51,599,  and  of  chums  a  mere  874. 

Available  for  1933  distribution  are  2,348,003  cases  of 
reds,  2,728,599  cases  of  pinks  and  596,874  cases  of 
chums.  The  pack  of  both  pinks  and  chums  showed  a 
heavy  falling  off  this  season  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  available  supply  of  these  is  about  917,500  cases 
less  than  actual  sales  made  from  July  1,  1932,  to  July 
1,  1933.  This  may  be  expected  to  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  demand  for  reds.  It  is  estimated  that 
sales  for  the  industry  up  to  September  13,  1933, 
total  2,790,000  cases,  or  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
1933  pack  and  carryover. 

TUNA — Tuna  packing  in  Hawaii  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  an  important  industry  and  promises  to  shortly 
supplant  coffee  as  the  third  industry  in  value  of  out¬ 
put.  Sugar  leads,  with  pineapple  second.  This  year’s 
tuna  pack  will  show  a  gain  of  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  over  that  of  last  year.  Most  of  the  pack  is  sold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  demand  is  good,  although 
prices  are  rather  low. 

NOTES — The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  up  to 
September  16  was  989,242  cases,  against  925,690  to  a 
corresponding  period  last  year.  In  1930  the  output 
was  about  double  these  figures. 

The  sardine  fishing,  canning  and  reduction  indus¬ 
try  in  the  San  Francisco  district  is  at  a  standstill, 
with  a  deadlock  existing  between  plant  owners  and 
fishermen.  About  four  thousand  workers  are  affect¬ 
ed.  Fishermen  have  been  receiving  $6  a  ton  for  sar¬ 
dines,  as  against  $4  last  year,  but  are  demanding  $8. 

Boat  owners  insist  they  cannot  operate  at  a  profit  at 
$6  a  ton,  while  canners  contend  they  would  lose  money 
paying  more  than  this  amount. 

John  Francis  McGovern,  of  the  salmon  and  canned 
foods  house  of  McGovern  &  McGovern,  Seattle, 

Wash.,  and  well  known  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory,  passed  away  late  in  September. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2V2 .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2V> .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2'/^ . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  fq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . . 

No.  21^.  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77Vi  .77'/i 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  - . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72t^ . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

I.IMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.25 

No'.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole,  No.  2  Mi .  1-00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut,  No.  2Vj . 35 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No,  10 .  3,65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No,  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  .87 '/a . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . . . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  „... 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  ..... 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  ..... 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poia . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 


Standard,  No.  2’/i .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.35 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V-.  .  1.15  tl-10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.15 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  2)4  .  1.15  1.15 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2)4 .  tl.l6 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No,  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2)4  . 80  .85 

No.  3  .  00  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County..., 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County..., 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County, 


. 55  . 

. .52)4 . 

. 85  . 

. 80  t.80 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  tl.25 

No.  10  .  4.50  *4.25 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.25  . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine.  No.  10 . . 

Michiean.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.25 

Pa.,  .No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2i/j .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  1.55  *1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2)^ . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S;  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2)^ .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.00 

UUUriEUEKKlES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  5  .  3.50  3.45 

No.  1  Juice . 62)4  .65 

No.  2  Juice .  1.05  1.05 

No.  5  .Tuice .  3.50  3.50 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4..50  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4....  1.40  . 

Fancy  .  *1.75 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.55 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2'/>,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.35 

Choice.  No.  2)4,  Y.  C .  1.50  1.50 

Fancy.  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . . 

Seconds,  lellow.  No.  i . 

Pics.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4 .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2)4 .  1.80  *1.65 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded.  Svruv>.  No.  to . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  *4.36 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ™...„ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  _...... 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ....«« 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  „...™ 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.26  2.36 

No.  10s  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat.  No.  )4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  . . 

Flat.  No.  ’4 . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1.; .  1.22)4*1.20 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  )4 . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat.  No.  )4 . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.17)4*1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22*^ . 

SHRIMPt) 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES9  (Domestic),  per  case 

)4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

14  Oil.  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

)4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

)4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  3.00 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  )4s  .  7.30  «..._ 

White.  Is  . 13.66  „....> 

Blue  Fin,  )48 . . . .  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  la . .™....  ....... 

Striped.  )4s  .  3.66  . 

Striped,  )4s  .  6.00  . . 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00 

Yellow,  l/js.  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  )48,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  ........ 


October  9, 1933 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Pears,  Beets  and  Mixed  Vesetables 


we  offer  the 


Sterling  Peeler  &Cuber 


As  being  the  most  practical  on  the 
market  for  the  peeling  and  cubing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

When  in  the  market  for  a  peeler 
or  cuber,  think  of  ^^STERLING^^ 
and  write, 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 


Help  Prevent  Fire 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

October  8  -  14, 1933 


Every  fire  prevented  means  a  greater 
savings  in  your  fire  insurance  cost. 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  ^ 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


PHILLIPS 


. .  3^tviHon  of  the  . .  • 

PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Tac  ken  of  Phillips  Delicious  Quatiiif  Canned  fjoo^s 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


behind  a 
n  a  t  i  o  n’s^M  E  AL  S ! 


FOODS  IN  CANS . . . 

Meals  when  nature  rests ! 
•  At  the  Cannery  . . .  where  season’s 
crops  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
short  weeks  .  .  .  preparedness  and 
steady  driving  power  ahead,  keynote 
successful  operation.  •  SANITARY 
CANS  are  there  when  needed  most! 
Technical  advice,  prompt  service  to 
maintain  speed,  come  quickly  when 
you  call.  •  Through  years  of  meeting 
emergencies,  we  have  learned  to 
offset  them  with  a  reliable  CAN 
SERVICE  .  .  .  equally  efficient  from 
Baltimore,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Chicago. 
Make  it  a  challenge!  Trying  tells! 


Ewing  Gallowoy 


€:0 
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